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HOUSTON 


Grain Port of the South 


Houston’s advantageous location as 
the outlet of the great grain- 
producing Middle West plus the 
constant addition of facilities for 
handling this important staple are 
fast making Houston the favored 
grain port of the South. 


The recently completed Public 
Grain Elevator holds 3,500,000 
bushels. 


Private elevator and _ track 
storage space bring the port 
capacity up to 8,500,000— 
adequate for the heaviest 
movement. 


The 408 storage tanks of the 
Public Elevator are equipped 
with automatic thermometers 
giving the temperature at dif- 
ferent levels at all times. 


The only car dumpers on the 
Gulf Coast can unload 200 
cars a day, while ships can be 
loaded at the rate of 100,000 


bushels an hour. 


IF 


IT MUST GET THERE 


ON TIME 
SHIP THROUGH 


HOUSTON! 
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Utilize This 
NATURAL TRANSFER 
POINT | 


Route bill of lading via P. & P. U. Rail- 
way and Peoria, Illinois. Our switching 
charges absorbed by line-haul carriers 
regardless of whether P. & P. U. is or is 
not shown as participating carrier in joint 
rates. 

(I. C. C. Circular No. 20) 


Efficient Switching Service Between the Following Railroads: 


Peoria and Pekin Union Railway 

Alton R. R. Company 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 

Chicago and Illinois Midland Ry. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company 


(P. & E.) 

Illinois Central Railroad Company 

Illinois Terminal Company 

Inland Waterways Corporation 

Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company 
Mp peo New York, Chicago & St. L. R. R. Co. (L. E. & W. Dist.) 
Vij eae 4 Pennsylvania Railroad 
—= Peoria Terminal Company 
Po Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad 


ally, il fi Uy Address inquiries to E. F. 
x - ae Stock, Traffic Manager, 
~ Peoria and Pekin Union Rail- 
way, Union Station, Peoria, 

Tllinois. 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Take the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by 
sound public policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





BOOT-STRAP HOISTING 


A® near as we can get at it at this writing from the 
indefinite outgivings by President Hoover and those 
to whom he has presented his new plan for unemploy- 
ment relief and the speeding up of business machinery, 
it means, so far as the railroads are concerned, that they 
shall borrow money from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation with which to recondition equipment for 
which they now have no use and otherwise increase their 
maintenance programs, thus furnishing work for men 
now unemployed and stimulating the market for material 
and supplies. What the railroad executives will do about 
it remains to be seen, but it is to be assumed that they 
will do what the President asks, as they always do, 
whether or not the plan appeals to their intelligence and 
judgment. To us it seems that it should not appeal to 
them. 

We realize that we are going through perilous times 
and that, in such times, we ought not to be governed en- 
tirely by precedent and by what have been considered 
Wise business policies in the past. New occasions de- 
mand new measures. We believe also that the great 
problem of modern times, in this country as in others, is 
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to assure a living wage to men who are able and willing 
to work. It is not right that such men should suffer and 
something must be wrong with an economic system that 
permits them to suffer. But relief for this situation, if 
relief is to be afforded, it seems to us, must come now and 
permanently by means of public works and not by ex- 
pecting or compelling private industry to do things that 
are not warranted by sound business judgment. If busi- 
ness judgment is not to be cultivated and allowed full 
sway, what is to become of business? 

What sound economic reason can be given for ex- 
pecting a man at the head of a business to borrow money 
in order to do things that the situation does not warrant 
his doing, merely because there is an angel at hand ready 
to lend him the money? Is it wise for him to burden 
himself with that loan merely because he can get it? 
Why should the railroads at this time expand their re- 
pair and maintenance programs when there is no reason 
in their own business for so doing? The answer made 
by President Hoover and those who agree with him is 
that such an expansion would help restore business to 
normal and so, in the long run, help the individuals who 
contribute to it. We believe that is too much of a gamble 
for a business to take. It might win, and again it might 
not. If it failed, what would become of it? Every busi- 
ness has a right to pursue courses that seem to it wise 
and sound and ought not to be expected to indulge in 
sentimental journeys into experimental fields for the 
benefit of the public. If it wishes to do so for sentimen- 
tal reasons or even because it believes the experiment 
would result favorably for it and other business, it may, 
of course, do it; but there ought to be nothing like com- 
pulsion or any stigma because of refusal. 

We repeat that efforts at relieving unemployment 
and stimulating business—outside of such personal con- 
tributions as may be dictated by desire to help others— 
ought to be undertaken, if at all, by government only. 
We have long thought there ought to be some universal 
system that would assure employment to men willing to 
work, even if the work they were put to was at times not 
entirely productive. There have been plans tried here 
and there, in a small way, along that line. The dole sys- 
tem, we believe, is wrong, because it does not require 
work from the person receiving the dole and even oper- 
ates to deter men from work when they might find some- 
thing to do. That, of course, is a fault of administra- 
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The new west approach to the McKinley Bridge—spanning the Mississippi River at St. Louis. 


Part of the new ELEVATED -SUBWAY ROUTE (completely 
electrified) into the heart of downtown St. Louis—providing expe- 
dited service to and from St. Louis and through this gateway. 


Bridge and entire new route independently owned and operated by 
ILLINOIS TERMINAL RAILROAD SYSTEM. 


The project includes also the construction of a gigantic 

new terminal-warehouse with 500,000 square feet of 

floor space—at Washington Avenue and Twelfth 

Boulevard—ready for occupancy on August 15th, and 

offering to national distributors unexcelled facilities 

for receiving, storing, reshipping and distributing 
within the St. Louis area and beyond. 


For information address RAILROAD 


TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
ST. LOUIS, MO. SYSTEM 
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tion. One’s participation in the dole ought to cease when 
he has opportunity to take a job and does not do so. 

Of course, any plan that might be adopted would be 
subject to abuses. A system of furnishing public work 
to the unemployed would be abused by politicians and 
grafters who would give places to bums instead of to 
honest men and make jobs for favorite contractors when 
work was needed for the unemployed. But that objection 
does not go to the fundamental soundness of the idea. 
At any rate, we believe it is not good economics to ex- 
pect private industry to participate in a program of 
hoisting the nation’s business by its boot-straps, and we 
believe that, if private business is cajoled or coerced into 
such action, it may soon cease to be private business. 
Business must not be too selfish or too narrow, but it 
must conduct itself according to business principles; at 
least, it has a right to be allowed to do so. The best cure 
for the depression in the long run, we believe, is to allow 
business to “come back” in its own way, in good time, 
without the application of patent cures that do little but 
break its back. 

Suppose a manufacturer, because of the business de- 
pression, finds a part of his plant not being used and his 
machinery, therefore, deteriorating. He hopes this con- 
dition will pass, but he does not know how soon that 
time will arrive or whether it will arrive at all. Never- 
theless, someone with money, imbued with the idea that 
the way to bring back prosperity is to spend money and 
buy things, whether they are needed or not, offers to lend 
him a hundred thousand dollars with which to put his 
entire plant in working condition. Would he think it 
good business to burden himself with this loan, or would 
he adopt a policy of waiting until business warranted 
the expenditures before making them? Can there be any 
doubt as to the answer? If this is sound policy with 
respect to the manufacturer, why is it not sound with 
respect to the railroads? 

It will be observed that we are now discussing this 
problem from the point of view of what is sound policy 
for the railroads, and not as to whether the government 
ought to be willing to lend them the money if they want 
it and need it. 

We venture the further suggestion that, if the rail- 
roads do “fall for” this plan, they ought, at least, to 
exact as much of a promise as possible that, if they thus 
contribute to the return of prosperity by borrowing 
money the expenditure of which is not now justified by 
traffic conditions, the government will adopt policies that 
are more fair to the railroads with respect to artificially 
aided competition with them. We should think the rail- 
roads had had enough of helping when the contribution 
plate is passed while they are at the same time being 
kicked where it hurts most by those responsible for pass- 
ing the plate. 

We also desire to point out that, as always, the mo- 
tives of those who advocate measures of this kind are to 
be considered and, in some cases, discounted. Some of 
those supporting this plan are interested, directly or in- 
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directly, in the railway supply business. Of course, they 
would like to see the railroads spend a lot of money for 
equipment and repairs. 


SPECIFICATIONS WANTED 


E have made the point, as have others, that, in the 

discussion of the principle that there should be 
equalization of regulation as between the railroads and 
competing transportation agencies, specifications are 
lacking. This criticism applies, as we have pointed out, 
to the “statement to the public” issued recently by the 
railroads and commented on in this column last week. 
What regulation is it that the railroads desire taken off 
their own shoulders or put on their motor truck com- 
petitors, for instance, in order to equalize conditions? 
Principles amount to little unless they are translated into 
definite action. 

The railroads have been singularly remiss in not 
setting up specifications of this sort. They only talk 
largely about the unfairness of the present situation. 
Here and there only an individual arises to express defi- 
nite views. One such is George B. Elliett, president of 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, who, in a recent speech 
before the Virginia Bankers’ Association, made the fol- 
lowing suggestions—manifestly not a complete program, 
but an attempt, at least, to set forth some specific things 
that he thought should be done: 


The public is an interested party. I feel that the public 
should see to it that in this time of stress the railroads are 
given reasonable opportunity of meeting the competition and 
holding their own. Under the guise of regulation, federal and, 
to some extent, state governments have distinctly entered the 
domain of management of the railroads and are exercising 
many of the prerogatives of ownership, but are assuming none 
of its responsibilities. I do not hold that our legislatures should 
attempt to legislate the trucks off the highway, but I distinctly 
feel that the railroads should be relieved from many of the 
limitations now placed upon their activities by law and be put 
more nearly on a parity with their competitors. This, of course, 
involves a number of changes in existing regulatory laws. 


There should be such new legislation as would, to a reason- 
able degree, regulate the rights and practices of common car- 
riers and contract carriers on the highways and, at the same 
time, relax some of the rigid regulation under which the rail- 
roads are competing with them. To this end, the interstate 
commerce law might well be amended so as to limit the juris- 
diction of the Commission to the fundamental jurisdiction con- 
ferred on it by the act in its original form; namely, to prevent 
undue preference or discrimination, with the right to fix maxi- 
mum rates. 

There would seem to be no public necessity for refusing to 
the railroads the right to fix minimum rates, but that right is 
now denied us. 

The law should be amended so that changes in rates can 
be made on shorter notice than is now required. Today no rate 
may be reduced or changed without at least thirty days’ notice. 
In many cases the necessity for a change will have passed 
before the thirty days elapse. We should certainly be allowed 
to change our rates on ten days’ notice. 

Under the provisions of section 4, generally known as the 
“long-and-short-haul” provision, we cannot reduce a rate to a 
competitive point without, at the same time, reducing all of 
the intermediate rates between the two points involved. This 
practically prevents the railroads from attempting to compete 
in the matter of rates with the unregulated truck carriers, which 
can make their changes at will and without notice of any kind. 
This section should be amended, certainly, to its original form, 
which permitted a reduction of rates to meet competition be- 
tween two points without the necessity of reducing all interme- 
diate rates. 

At the present time, the Commission has power to suspend 
any rate inaugurated by the carrier without hearing, upon com- 
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plaint of any shipper. This right of suspension should be 
repealed. 

Section 15a, containing the rule for rate-making and the 
recapture provision, should be repealed. The recapture, as you 
will recall, provides that any railroad earning more than six 
per cent of the value of its property, shall pay one-half of the 
excess to the Commission for use by weaker roads. It is, in 
the opinion of the Commission itself, impractical and unwork- 
able. The situation today is that many of the railroads are, 
under the provisions of this act, liable to a possible recapture 
running into many millions of dollars. No one will know 
whether the liability is real or not until the principles of valua- 
tion have been finally determined by the Supreme Court and 
worked out by the Commission. The railroads, since 1913, have 
spent well over one hundred and thirty-five million dollars and 
the government over thirty-seven millions in attempting to fix 
these values. The result of all of this work is practically worth- 
less. The Commission should be relieved from proceeding 
further with the matter of valuation and limited to keeping up 
its current physical inventories for use in any proceeding where 
that information may be of value. 

At the present time, no railroad may own, lease or operate 
a boat or vessel through the Panama Canal or elsewhere, in a 
service which is competitive with rail lines. In like manner, if 
a railroad reduces any rate in competition with a water line, it 
may never increase that rate without special permission from 
the Commission. We are, therefore, effectively prevented from 
competition with other means of transportation on the one hand, 
but our competitors are left entirely free to compete with the 
rails, as they see fit. The railroads should be allowed the privi- 
lege of competing for traffic by water. 

We need relief from the onerous burden of taxation. In 
1929 the Class 1 railroads paid over $396,000,000 in taxes, well 
over a million dollars a day. 

The railroads should not only be permitted by law, but 
encouraged to engage in other forms of transportation, includ: 
ing transportation over the highways. 

There are many other limitations on the activities of the 
railroads of which the general public has no practical knowl- 
edge, but there is not time, here, to mention them. My thought 
is that the railroads of this country are, in the last analysis, 
the property of our people. They represent an investment of 
approximately twenty-six billion dollars. They render a service 
which is essential to our continued prosperity. No other agency 
which has yet been designed can successfully and economically 
be substituted for them. Their continuance in service is, there- 
fore, in reality, a public problem of first importance. They 
need and should have not only the sympathetic consideration 
of the public, but their active support, at least to the extent of 
freeing them from unnecessary limitations, which were placed 
on their activities at a time when they constituted a monopoly 
and were appropriately subject to regulation. 

If we secure this cooperation, I look forward with confi- 
dence to the rehabilitation of the rails. When more is known— 
and only experience can give us the information—of the cost 
and possibilities of truck operation, I look for a coordination of 
the two agencies under which the public will be offered truck 
service within those limits where its operation is more economi- 
cal than rail, and rail service in that greater field where trans- 
portation by railroad is more economical than by truck. Beyond 
the limited zone of economic efficiency, I expect to see the com- 
mon carrier and the contract carrier truck withdrawn from the 
highways and long hauls by truck limited to the service of 
individuals or firms who are able and willing to pay the higher 
cost in order to secure the individual convenience. 





WHAT RAILROADS MUST HAVE 


Declaring what the railroads want and must have is “a 
fair field and no favor,” E. G. Buckland, president of The Rail- 
road Credit Corporation, in a speech on the subject, “The 
Shackled Railroads,” at Buffalo, N. Y., on August 3, urged that 
the rail carriers be allowed an equality of opportunity to com- 
pete on a fair basis with other forms of transportation. 

“The railroads,” said Mr. Buckland, in addressing the open- 
ing session of the Railway Accounting Officers’ Association, “can 
only meet the situation with which they are faced today on a 
basis of equality of opportunity.” 

There should be, he said, first, a relaxation of existing regu- 
lation imposed upon rail carriers in view of the recent and rapid 
development of competitive forms of transportation and, second, 
the application of appropriate regulations to those new forms of 
transportation which have entered the same fields of service. 
Continuing, he said: 


Since the invention of the locomotive, carriage by rail has been, 
is now and bids fair to continue to be, the principal method of 
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transportation in the United States. No other has yet been devised, 
which can perform as efficiently and economically the service re: 
quired for the bulk of the movement necessary to serve the agri. 
cultural, mining and manufacturing interests of our country in nor. 
mal times. Eighty-five per cent of the ton miles performed in 193) 
other than traffic on the Great Lakes, moved over the railroads 
If the railroads should go out of business, the United States woulg 
go out of business with them. 

Among the regulations placed upon rail carriers are: To treat ajj 
shippers alike; to treat all localities without prejudice, preference 
or discrimination; to make no secret rates, but to carry only at pub- 
lished rates; to refrain from rebating or in any other way giving 
one shipper advantage over another. There are many other regula- 
tions, but these will do to illustrate. All of them are now the law 
because of their inherent fairness. But these regulations which 
apply to railroads and violation of which means a fine or imprison- 
ment of their officers or both, do not apply to the competitors of 
the railroads. These competitors are currently performing trans- 
portation under practices forbidden by law to rail carriers. 

In my judgment, action along the following general lines should 
be taken to bring about this result: 

1. Changes in existing Federal legislation to permit the estab- 
lishment of rates and adjustments thereof to the extent required 
to meet competition fairly, however arising. This frankly means 
the limitation of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s power to 
suspend rates and the privilege to carriers to make rate changes 
on shorter notice than the 30 days now required by law. 

Permission to rail carriers to engage in transportation on 
the inland waterways, including inter-coastal, and even with for- 
eign countries under such regulation as may at any time be applied 
to other carriers by water. i 

3. Retirement of government from operation of barge lines in 
competition with private enterprise. . 

4. Repeal of the so-called recapture provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, which would put a stop to the use.ess expense 
in connection with the current valuation of railroads and prosecu- 
tion for recapture of income alleged but not proven to have been 
earned. 

5. Federal regulation of all common and contract carriers operat- 
ing over the highways in interstate commerce, ine 

6. Legislation by the states to bring about equitable distribu- 
tion of the cost of constructing and maintaining highways upon the 
users of such highways. Commercial motor vehicles are currently 
receiving a subsidy to the extent that they are failing to share that 
burden. The users of private automobiles, especially of the less ex- 
pensive type, are paying license taxes out of proportion to the wear 
and tear which they impose upon the highways. f 

7. Utmost economy in government expenses, particularly when 
it comes to extending and subsidizing transportation facilities where 
adequate service now exists. There should be equitable taxes on 
all agencies of transportation so that all may pay a fair share of 
the expense of government. 


In recommending repeal of the recapture provision, Mr. 
Buckland said: 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner Eastman, in testifying be- 
fore a Congressional committee, estimated that something over 
$360,000,000 is recapturable from the railroads. Not one dollar has 
so far been recaptured as the result of any law suit and substan- 
tially every one of the claims now in dispute involving this $360,000,000 
must be prosecuted through the courts in which there will be brought 
into issue for the first time before a judicial tribunal the value of the 
railroads’ property upon which the return has been calculated. If 
the doctrines of the O’Fallon case and the United Railways and 
Electric Company of Baltimore case are applied to the valuations 
upon which these claims for recapture are predicated, it seems fairly 
safe to say that it will be a long time, if ever, before the government 
recovers anything from this $360,000,000. This probable result of 
law suits seems to be apparent to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which advocates the repeal of the recapture clause. Legis- 
lation to that end would remove a serious cloud. 


RAIL CONSOLIDATIONS AND COAL 


“A brief analysis of the railroads involved in the four- 
system consolidation plan indicates that, should the consolida- 
tion be brought about as suggested, 73 per cent of the bituminous 
coal shipped east of the Mississippi River would originate on 
the rails of the four systems, and about 65 per cent of all the 
bituminous coal shipped in the United States would originate 
on the rails of these four systems,” says an analysis of the 
four system plan made by the National Coal Association. Con- 
tinuing, the analysis says: 





Using 1980 as a basis and prorating equally such lines as _ are 
controlled by more than one system, it is noted that had these 
consolidations been in effect in 1930, there would have been approxXi- 
mately 100,000,000 tons of bituminous coal shipped on the Pennsyl- 
vania system; approximately 44,000,000 on the New York Central 
system; about 53,000,000 on the B. & O. system; and about 77,000,000 
on the C. & O.-Nickel Plate system. It is also noted that had this 
consolidation been in effect in 1930, the C. & O.-Nickel Plate system 
would have originated about 17,300,000 tons of anthracite, while the 
B. & O. would have originated about 22,000,000 tons, the Pennsyl- 
vania 7,500,000 and the New York Central system 9,000,000. These 
four systems would have originated about 79 per cent of the anthra- 
cite shipments in that year. The D. & H. and N. Y. O. & W., not 
being assigned, would have originated the remainder, or about 15,000,- 
000 tons of anthracite. ae 

The significance of the study is that should the consolidations 
become effective, almost three-fourths of the bituminous coal produced 
east of the Mississippi River would originate on these four lines. 


WILL USE ONLY RAILROADS 

The National Lead Company, it is announced from New 
York, has, through its board of directors, adopted a resolution 
to the effect that all freight business controlled by it shall move 
by rail. This, it says, is its contribution toward helping the rail- 
roads recover their financial health and purchasing power. 
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August 6, 1932 





Current Topics in 
Washington 





Necessity on the part of the national 
government to expel the bonus army from 
Washington has served, to many, to empha- 
size one feature in the sorry picture. That 
is the low moral tone or fiber of public officers and of private 
persons believed to pine to become public officers. Few men 
in Washington seem to have anything other than pity for the 
rank and file of the bonus marchers. They are regarded as 
the victims of self pity fostered by men in Congress and other 
public offices, and by men yearning to get public office. 

In the view of many, the attempt made by the bonus army 
to intimidate Congress is the direct outcome of encouragement 
given mentally weak former soldiers who have been misled into 
believing that they saved the country and, therefore, are en- 
titled to live by bounties from the treasury for the rest of 
their lives. Men of that view believe that public officers, such 
as Mayor McCloskey, of Johnstown, Pa., Governor Pinchot, of 
Pennsylvania, Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, and Representa- 
tive Patman, of Texas, author of the immediate-payment-of-the- 
bonus bill, which Congress did not pass, encouraged the bonus 
army to re-form, either at Johnstown or in Maryland, in hope 
of political reward. 

A further belief is that this backing of the plans to intimi- 
date Congress into the immediate payment of what many view 
as a gratuity, is but another pattern of the general plan to 
buy offices with money from the treasury. That plan was repre- 
sented in former years most patently in “pork barrel’ appro- 
priations for useless river and harbor projects, against, in not- 
able instances, the recommendations of army engineers. 
Appropriations for public buildings, the cost of janitor service 
alone in which is frequently nearly as great as or greater than 
rent for a suitable building-would be, is another form of buying 
public office with money from the treasury. 

The bonus army furnishes employment for claim agents, 
working to get “compensation” or what-not for “disabilities” 
that do not prevent the recipients drawing salary or pay from 
the treasury. An example of that sort was the general counsel 
of the Veterans’ Bureau, forced by public clamor to resign a 
$9,000 a year job held while he was drawing disability pay of 
$187.50 a month on account of things with which he suffered for 
twenty odd years before he served a few weeks in the army 
in this country. 

Herbert Hoover is not the only public man who has had to 
deal with plans to intimidate Congress. George Washington, in 
March, 1783, broke up a move among officers stationed at New- 
burg, N. Y., to intimidate Congress in behalf of their plan to 
have Congress commute their arrears of pay into pay for five 
full years instead of half pay for life. Congress, in 1780, 
when it was freightened on account of the alarming posture of 
affairs, passed a half pay for life bill. The plan failed because 
Congress could not get enough states to ratify it to make it 
effective. 

After waiting three years, the officers at Newburg, N. Y., 
proposed, in a secretly circulated paper, to “appeal to the fears 
of Congress.” That is, they recommended some method of 
intimidation, not for a gratuity, but for action on the plan pro- 
posed by Congress itself in lieu of the payment of arrearages. 
Washington prohibited the meeting at which the project of in- 
timidation was to have been discussed. Later, he called a 
meeting at which he persuaded the officers to give up their 
plan. The army, part of which had “demonstrated” against 
Congress while it was in session in Philadelphia to force the 
payment of arrears, was peaceably disbanded—with the arrear- 
ages unpaid. It went home without pay, though a favorite 
method in those days for armies disbanded under such condi- 
tions was to go freebooting through the lands they had saved 
from the enemy. Washington saved the continentals that dis- 
grace. His fiber was not low and coarse. 


Moral Fiber of 
Public Officers 





July 28 was the saddest day in his 
official life for George B. McGinty, the 
Commission’s secretary. On that day he 
P had to sign letters addressed to 48 men 
in the Bureau of Accounts giving them indefinite furloughs. 
True, the letters said the furloughs would be from August 16 


A Sad Day for 
Secretary McGinty 
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to the end of the year, but they also said the furlough would 
be “at least” until the last day of the year. 

Inasmuch as Congress cut the appropriation for the bureau 
from $1,383,000 in the fiscal year ended June 30, to $683,000 
for the fiscal year that began July 1, it takes no skill in ac- 
countancy to suspect that the furlough of four and a half months 
will be considerably lengthened. The furlough to the end of 
the year is in addition to two other furloughs, each of one month. 
The men, therefore, up to this time, know that, at the best, they 
will work less than half of this fiscal year. 

The public is likely to be discommoded in its dealings with 
the Commission by reduction in the amount of paper it may 
use in this fiscal year to 60 per cent of the allowance in the 
last fiscal year. In addition, there has been a deep cut in the 
amount of printing the Commission, as well as other branches 
of the government, have done. 

One of the things suggested is that persons in need of the 
reports and orders of the Commission will have to furnish 
paper to the end that the regulating body may furnish them 
copies of the reports and orders which heretofore have been 
furnished them free from the allotments made for distribution 
to the public. 

Government departments are now using both sides of 
sheets of paper in the preparation of reports and orders that 
are run through the mimeographing instead of the printing 
machines. 

The Confederate government and newspapers in the Con- 
federate States of America were forced to use the blank sides 
of wall paper in the closing days of the war between the states. 
The government of the United States has not yet reached that 
state of desperation. 





In the fiscal year just ended, inven- 
tors took out more patents than in any 
other year in the history of the country 
—18.6 per cent more. The total number 
of patents issued was 52,575—more than 
1,000 for each week. The increase was 


Lack of Dollars 
Makes the 
Inventors Scramble 


8,255. 

It is not hard to imagine the cause of this increased activity. 
Most of the patents are issued to men living in industrial cen- 
ters. They are the places of greatest unemployment. The men 
whose work had fallen off had more time in the last half of 
the calendar year 1931 and the first half of 1932 to devote to 
the development of ideas than they had had for a long time. 
It is also suspected they had the additional incentive of a lack 
of money. 

An interesting sidelight is the fact that more than half the 
patents and designs granted by the Patent Office in 1931 went 
to citizens in the five states of New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and California. These patents or designs were granted 
in the ratio of one for each 1,382 3/5 persons living within these 
states compared with the ratio of 1 for each 2,569 persons 
throughout the United States. In this year, however, Connecti- 
cut and New Jersey were ahead of the states mentioned on the 
basis of the number of patents and the kinds in proportion to 
population, with figures of 1 to each 1,105 and 1,234 persons, 
respectively. 





Reduced to the simplest terms, 
the Hoover conferences with a view 
to having the railroads spend more 
money for repairs and maintenance 
mean that the government is asking 
the railroads to borrow money from 
is to spread 


Come Ye Who Could 
Use Government 


Money Profitably 
its coffers. The government’s aim, of course, 
employment. 

In the depression of 1921 the railroads were persuaded, 
largely by the facts they had in their possession, to embark 
on an extensive improvement plan. The executives plunged 
on the theory that there would be such an increase in traffic 
that the hundreds of millions they agreed to spend would be 
well invested. It was. 

While the rate of increase in tonnage then had begun show- 
ing a decided falling off as compared with almost any period 
one desired to pick, there was definite indication that there 
would be an increase in tonnage in the near future. 

That is not the fact now. Many, if not practically all, rail- 
road executives know that there is nothing in sight now to 
warrant their expenditure of money on their plant. There is 
not enough traffic in sight to use up nearly all the equipment 
ready for instant use, according to the view of nearly every 
executive. 

While it is admitted that the volume of traffic will shortly 
increase, the question is whether the railroads will get enough 
of it in competition with their unregulated competitors to 
justify spending money on the plant now, even if the government 
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arranges borrowings for the railroads almost if not fully as 
low as the interest rates granted by the Shipping Board for 
ship work. 

A query is as to whether the railroads can afford to increase 
their investment, even with cheap government money, while 
they know that that same government, as they believe, furnishes 
money that tends to wreck the present investment in railroads. 
Money for the St. Lawrence waterway project, it might be 
suggested, means more competition, unregulated, for every rail- 
road carrying to the Pacific, Gulf, and Atlantic seaboards. The 
power development that is to be an incident to the navigation 
project, if successful, means fewer tons of coal to be carried by 
the railroads. 

The country may grow so rapidly as to require all the facil- 
ities the government proposes to provide for it by that and 
other waterway projects. However, it seems that the trustees 
for the twenty-five or more billions invested in the railroads are 
just now a bit dubious. Plans, however, for borrowing may be 
made. They have been reticent about the matter but it is be- 
lieved the foregoing will indicate why they have been unwilling 
to talk. 





As a collection agency for the butcher, 
the baker, and the candlestick maker, the 
Post Office, for the price of a postal card, 
is a rimless cipher. Not one of the very 
necessary class of persons mentioned may 
use a postal card for dunning purposes. In 
fact, if he tries it, he lays himself open to a fine of not more 
than $5,000 or imprisonment for not more than five years, or 
both, for sending a more or less threatening dun on a postal 
card. 

Since the coming of three-cent letter postage, according to 
Horace J. Donnelly, solicitor of the Post Office Department, 
tradesmen seem to have become possessed of a desire to collect 
accounts by sending the one-cent card instead of a dun enclosed 
in a sealed envelope bearing a three-cent stamp. Years ago, the 
dispatch of insulting duns, often of a blackmailing character, 
caused the enactment of the statute imposing the heavy penal- 
ties before mentioned. The govrnment has no desire to protect 
deadbeats, but it has objection to providing a method whereby 
unscrupulous men may endeavor to collect bills on which the 
courts might not give them judgment, by means of blackmailing 
requests for payment. 

Mere notices bearing respectful requests for the settlement 
of current accounts or that give notice when an account, paper, 
assessment, taxes, gas or electric bills are due, do not come 
within the classification of the blackmailish dun. They may be 
sent with impunity. One grocer who seemed to want to insult 
slow-paying customers, and, perhaps, other kinds also, accord- 
ing to Mr. Donnelly, submitted fifty-seven drafts of the same sort 
of message, without being able to carry the insult in such way 
that Mr. Donnelly would say it was not obnoxious to the law. 
—A. E. H. 


Uncle Sam Will 
Not Act as 
Bill Collector 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads of the United States for the first six months 
of 1932 had a net railway operating income of $112,329,374, which 
was at the annual rate of return of 1.01 per cent on their prop- 
erty investment, according to reports filed by the carriers with 
the Bureau of Railway Economics. In the first six months of 
1931, their net railway operating income was $240,504,555 or 
2.16 per cent on their property investment. 

Property investment is the value of road and equipment as 
shown by the books of the railways, including materials, supplies 
and cash. The net railway operating income is what is left 
after the payment of operating expenses, taxes and equipment 
rentals, but before interest and other fixed charges are paid. 

This compilation as to earnings for the first six months of 
1932 is based on reports from 167 Class I railroads represent- 
ing a total of 242,111 miles. 

Gross operating revenues for the first six months of 1932 
totaled $1,601,441,499, compared with $2,187,563,109 for the same 
period in 1931, or a decrease of 26.8 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses for the first six months of 1932 amounted to $1,280,607,169, 
compared with $1,716,730,131 for the same period one year ago, 
or a decrease of 25.4 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the first six months of 1932 paid $149,- 
202,085 in taxes, compared with $163,400,736 for the same period 
in 1931, a decrease of 8.7 per cent. For the month of June alone, 
the tax bill of the Class I railroads amounted to $24,441,093, 
a decrease of $2,675,503 under June the previous year. 

Sixty-nine Class I railroads operated at a loss in the first 
six months of 1932, of which 24 were in the eastern, 14 in the 
southern and 31 in the western district. 

Class I railroads for the month of June alone had a net 
railway operating income of $12,653,515, which, for that month, 
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was at the annual rate of return of 0.59 per cent on their Prop- 
erty investment. In June, 1931, their net railway operating 
income was $50,618,184, or 2.35 per cent. 

Gross operating revenues for the month of June amounteg 
to $246,236,756, compared with $369,810,343 in June, 1931, g 
decrease of 33.4 per cent. Operating expenses in June fotaleg 
$199,330,751, compared with $280,133,204 in the same month in 
1931, a decrease of 28.8 per cent. 


Eastern District 


Class I railroads in the eastern district for the first six 
months in 1932 had a net railway operating income of $93,567,904, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 1.67 per cent on their 
property investment. For the same period in 1931, their net 
railway operating income was $138,200,368 or 2.47 per cent on 
their property investment. Gross operating revenues of the 
Class I railroads in the eastern district for the first six months 
in 1932 totaled $832,950,898, a decrease of 24.5 per cent below 
the corresponding period the year before, while operating ex. 
penses totaled $638,497,269, a decrease of 25.5 per cent under 
the same period in 1931. 

Class I railroads in the eastern district for the month of 
June had a net railway operating income of $12,187,572, com. 
pared with $27,179,548 in June, 1931. 


Southern District 


Class I railroads in the southern district for the first six 
months of 1932 had a net railway operating income of $7,703,759, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 0.47 per cent on their 
property investment. For the same period in 1931, their net 
railway operating income amounted to $25,497,912, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 1.55 per cent. Gross operating 
revenues of the Class I railroads in the southern district for the 
first six months in 1932 amounted to $199,458,749, a decrease 
of 29.4 per cent under the same period in 1931, while operating 
expenses totaled $168,029,705, a decrease of 26.5 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the southern district for the month of 
June had an operating deficit of $1,362,805 compared with a net 
railway operating income of $3,206,851 in June, 1931. 


Western District 


Class I railroads in the western district for the first six 
months in 1932 had a net railway operating income of $11,057,711, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 0.29 per cent on their 
property investment. For the same six months in 1931, the 
railroads in that district had a net railway operating income 
of $76,806,275, which was at the annual rate of return of 1.98 
per cent on their property investment. Gross operating revenues 
of the Class I railroads in the western district for the first six 
months’ period this year amounted to $569,031,852, a decrease 
of 29.0 per cent under the same period in 1931, while operating 
expenses totaled $474,080,195, a decrease of 24.9 per cent com- 
pared with the same period in 1931. 

For the month of June alone, the net railway operating in- 
come of the Class I railroads in the western district amounted 
to $1,828,748. The net railway operating income of the same 
roads in June, 1931, totaled $20,231,785. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 


Month of June 
% De- 


J 
1932 1931 cline 
Total operating revenues............ $ 246,236,756 $ 369,810,343 33.4 
Total operating expenses........... 199,330,751 280,133,204 28.8 
ID. ns cc mae edaes ee acre tweed ewe sare 24,441,093 27,116,596 9.9 
Net railway operating income....... 12,653,515 50,618,184 75.0 
Operating ratio—per cent........... 80.95 ee 
Rate of return on property invest- 
RO er ree eer eee 0.59% 2.35% 
Six Months Ended June 30 
% De- 
1932 1931 cline 
Total operating revenues............ $1,601,441,499 $2,187,563,109 26.8 
Total operating expenseSs........... 1,280,607,169 1,716,730,131 25.4 
eee een ee eee 149,202,085 163,400,736 8.7 


Net railway operating income...... 
Operating ratio—per cent........... 
Rate of return on property invest- 

Pre errs eer ee 


112,329,374 240,504,555 53.3 
79.97 7 is 


78.48 


1.01% 2.16% 


DESTRUCTION OF RECORDS 


The Commission, by division 4, in the matter of regulations 
to govern the destruction of records of electric railway com- 
panies, has amended item 37 of paragraph 7 so as to provide 
that consignors’ shipping orders, consignors’ shipping tickets 
and copies of bills of lading are to be retained for 3 years; also 
that all records at stations, yard offices and other agencies not 
otherwise provided for in the present regulations shall be re 
tained for 6 years. The order dated July 27, but not made 
public until August 4, became effective on August 1. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





CRANE LOADING SERVICES 


HE Commission’s decision in No. 25000, in the matter of load- 

ing and unloading freight by means of hand cranes, electric 
cranes, electric Gantry cranes, locomotive cranes, derricks, and 
py other means, and I. and S. No. 3684, use of cranes at Penn- 
sylvania Railroad stations, is expected to do away with an in- 
creasing expense which the railroads in official territory, except 
New England, have been bearing on account of the competition 
among themselves. (See Traffic World, July 30.) Instead of 
furnishing cranes free of charge for the unloading or loading 
of carloads of freight for which consignees and consignors have 
inadequate facilities, the carriers, under a plan proposed by 
them and approved in the report written by Commissioner Ma- 
haffie, will charge 50 cents a ton, minimum $5, for such service 
when performed by power operated equipment. 

That charge is to include the services of a man or men 
necessary to operate the crane or other equipment. But that 
is all the railroad’s employe or employes are to do. He or 
they are not to attach the tackle or to detach it from the 
freight. Tariffs providing for the charge are to be, according 
to the Commission’s report, in the nature of an exception to 
Rule 27 of the classification. They are to be of that nature 
because the classification rule provides generally that shippers 
are to load and unload carload freight. 


The proceeding was started on its own initiative by the 
Commission after its Bureau of Inquiry, which digs up the 
material upon which indictments are based, had found many 
instances in which the railroads in the affected territory, had 
been performing the service without charge and, as claimed by 
the Commission men, without tariff authority. The railroads, 
however, defended what they had been doing on the ground 
that it was not in violation of their tariffs, the interstate com- 
merce law and the Elkins anti-rebate law, as the examiner, in 
his proposed report in this proceeding recommended that the 
Commission find. They contended, according to this report, 
that “in the light of the historical development of crane service, 
it may be justly treated as an ordinary station facility reason- 
ably contemplated by the designation of a station, or included 
in the privileges and facilities referred to in the omnibus clause 
of many tariffs” in which the railroads said that for the loading 
or unloading of carloads of freight the facilities of the shippers 
—— not enable them to handle, the station facilities might 
e used. 


The Commission, however, found the practices unlawful. 
The suspension proceeding covered tariffs filed by the Penn- 
sylvania making a definite tariff offer of the use of crane Serv- 
ice without naming a charge therefor. The report said that no 
justification of the schedules under suspension was undertaken. 

Failure to defend them resulted from the fact that the car- 
riers had agreed upon the charge of 50 cents a ton, minimum 
$5, as a substitute for the tariffs now in effect, including the 
so-called omnibus clauses. 

The Commission’s Bureau of Inquiry, in its investigation 
of the matter, had found that the cost of crane service, partic- 
ularly for building contractors in the handling of structural 
steel and stone, including many government building projects, 
some of which were in Washington, the railroads had paid out, 
for the crane service as much as 46 per cent of the revenue 
derived. In some instances they found traffic officers raising 
the question, in connection with crane service costs, whether 
the carriers would have anything left for themselves after pay- 
ing the cost of crane service. 


D. T. Lawrence, of the classification committee, was their 
only witness. He showed the development of this loading and un- 
loading service by the use of station facilities of the carriers 
from the time when the railroads furnished a hand crane, a 
crowbar, gas pipe rollers and a piece of sheet or boiler iron 
made to serve as an apron from the car door to the shipper’s 
vehicle to the employment of power cranes, usually the best 
that a particular carrier could afford to buy. Buying of expen- 
Sive cranes, he showed, was the result of competition among 
the carriers. The railroad that could not help a shipper load 
or unload his traffic lost business to the railroad that could, 
the result being the creation of instances where the help given 
aoe cost a large percentage of the revenue derived by the 

road. 


The witness related one or two instances coming within 





his own experience in which a railroad, in self defense had to 
buy cranes to hold traffic to its rails. 

No defense having been made of the Pennsylvania pro- 
posals, the Commission found them not justified, without preju- 
dice to the filing of schedules consistent with the proposal 
made in behalf of all the railroads, namely, the 50 cents a ton, 
minimum $5, charge for the use of cranes and other such 
equipment. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE PIPE 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 23770, Elk River Con- 
crete Products Co. et al. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al., has pre- 
scribed rates on reinforced concrete pipe from Schmidt, Minot, 
and Bismarck, N. D., to destinations in eastern Montana and 
over interstate routes through eastern Montana to destinations 
in western North Dakota to be made effective not later than 
November 2. It found the present rates unreasonable and 
awarded reparation on shipments from Schmidt and Minot. 

The finding was that the assailed rates were and for the 
future would be unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or 
might exceed rates based on 17.5 per cent of the Zone II first 
class rates prescribed for equivalent distances in the western 
trunk line revision, distances computed in the manner desig- 
nated therein, plus 17.5 per cent of the first class differentials 
set forth in an appendix in the report, for distances in eastern 
Montana, minimum 30,000 pounds. The Commission said that 
to the rates found reasonable the emergency charges, provided 
in Ex Parte 103, might be added “for the period on and after 
January 4, 1932.” 

The scale of first class differentials to be used in construct- 
ing rates from North Dakota origins over interstate routes 
through eastern Montana to destinations in western North Da- 
kota and from the same origins to destinations in eastern Mon- 
tana are 2 cents a 100 pounds for 5 miles and under; 9 cents for 
50 miles; 17 cents for 100 miles; 22 cents for 200 miles; 26 
cents for 300 miles; and 30 cents for 400 miles. 


RAILS AND TRACK MATERIAL 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 24238, West Virginia 
Rail Co. vs. C. & O. et al., has found unreasonable, but not 
otherwise unlawful, the rates on iron and steel rails and railway 
track materials, from Huntington, W. Va., to points in Kentucky 
and Tennessee. It has prescribed new ones effective not later 
than November 2. 

Present rates are found unreasonable to the extent they may 
exceed $2.50 a long ton plus factors, shown in a table in the 
report, for distances beyond Winchester, Ky. The factors to be 
charged are 120 cents for 10 miles and under 20; 200 cents for 
the block between 50 and 60 miles; 300 cents for the block be- 
tween 100 and 115 miles; 420 cents for the block between 200 
and 220 miles; 520 cents for the block between 300 and 320 miles; 
620 cents for the block between 400 and 420 miles; and 720 cents 
for the block between 500 and 520 miles. 

The report says that to the rates herein prescribed may be 
added the present authorized emergency charges. The distances 
are to be computed via the shortest route over which carload 
traffic may be moved without transfer of lading. The report 
says that wherever the combination of intermediates is lower 
than the through rates the lower combination shall apply. 


FRISCO-ROCK ISLAND STOCK CASE 


With what might be regarded as a lecture on morals or 
ethics to the railroad officers concerned, and with what might 
be deemed a lecture of their colleagues by Commissioners Far- 
rell and Tate, the Commission has discontinued its proceeding 
in No. 24825, St. Louis-‘San Francisco Railway Co. and Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. stock acquisitions. In the 
head note of its report the Commission said, “purchases of stock 
of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Co. by the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway Co. and of St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way Co. by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co., dis- 
cussed. Proceeding discontinued.” 

This order was instituted on November 9, 1931, upon the 
Commission’s own motion to inquire and investigate into and 
concerning purchases of the capital stock mentioned in the head 
note. 

The stock purchased by the Frisco consisted of 25,000 
shares of the common stock of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, 
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through Speyer & Co. between November 21, 1929, and April 
22, 1930, at a total cost, including commission, of $951,021.50, 
the average being about $38.04. a share. The transactions with 
respect to the Gulf, Mobile & Northern’s stock, the Commission 
said, were not made the subject of written correspondence until 
December 9,. 1930. The order for the purchase was given by 
Edward N. Brown, chairman of the board of directors and of the 
executive committee of the Frisco. He reported the purchase, 
according to the report, at the regular meeting of the board of 
directors, held December 10, 1930. The board, one member not 
voting, approved the purchase and authorized the acquisition of 
5,000 additional shares, but the latter authorization was subse- 
quently withdrawn. No report of the purchase of the stock 
was made to the Commission until the annual report of the 
Frisco for 1930. 

In a summary of Mr. Brown’s testimony incorporated in its 
report by the Commission, it was shown that the purchase of 
the stock was in pursuit of the Frisco’s long-held plan of 
getting access to a developed Gulf port. 

In relation to the purchase of Frisco stock by the Rock 
Island the Commission said that Mr. Brown testified that in 
addition to holding the positions of chairman of the board and 
of the executive committee of the Frisco, he was also chairman 
of the executive committee of the Rock Island, a position he 
had held since May, 1926. Acquisition of the Frisco stock by 
the Rock Island, Mr. Brown was represented as saying in the 
Commission’s summary of his testimony, was in pursuance of 
a policy of bringing those corporations closer together, the 
Frisco already owning stock in the Rock Island and the latter 
holding shares in the Frisco. After informal conferences with 
some colleagues on the managing boards, but not with all of 
them, Mr. Brown, according to the report, made a verbal ar- 
rangement with Speyer & Co., October 9, 1930, for the purchase 
of 25,000 shares of Frisco common stock by the Rock Island, 
at an approximate cost of $70 a share. 

The witness, according to the report, asserted that he had 
no personal interest in either of the purchases. The Com- 
mission said that Mr. Brown having been asked, upon cross 
examination, why, in the case of the Rock Island purchase, 
the business was conducted through correspondence, after the 
verbal arrangement, while in the case of the Frisco purchase 
of Gulf, Mobile & Northern stock written communication was 
avoided, explained that the Rock Island purchase took place 
a year or two later than the other; that the conditions were 
different; that he did not consider that he had the same status 
with the Rock Island as with the Frisco; and that opportunity 
for privacy was not as great in handling the Rock Island pur- 
chase as in the G. M. & N. purchase. In the course of his 
testimony Mr. Brown said that to place such projects before 
all the boards and executive committees usually meant that 
information of the projects in hand, reached the public with 
the result that prices of stock to be acquired were sent upward. 

The Commission summarized testimony given by directors 
and officers, one of whom was Prof. William Z. Ripley, a 
member of the board of directors of the Rock Island since 
1917. He was one of those not consulted. The professor said 
that there was animated but not acrimonious discussion in 
the board of directors of the Rock Island about the trans- 
action in question. He said he had expressed some doubt of 
the financial desirability of the purchase “although the pur- 
pose was straightforward and with a worth-while end in view.” 
Professor Ripley and Mr. Rearick, another director, before 
voting on approval of what had been done, asked that a memo- 
randum be recorded to the effect that they stated that in ap- 
proving the reported actions of the officers as a completed 
transaction, they wished to be understood as reserving for 
further consideration the question of the advisability of inter- 
locking stock ownership as having a beneficial effect upon any 
merger plan that might thereafter be contemplated. Professor 
Ripley’s testimony was summarized as saying that there was 
no charge of bad faith, personal gain, or ulterior motive on 
the part of those who conducted the purehase for the company; 
also that had he been consulted he would probably have joined 
in the view that prices, at the time the purchase was made, 
were then so much lower than before that it was reasonable 
to believe that the bottom had been reached. 

The Commission quoted the by-laws of the Frisco and the 
Rock Island with a view, it seemed, to show that in the matter 
of these purchases they had not been followed. Then it said: 


The disclosures by the evidence in this proceeding bring to public 
attention a practice in conducting the business of railroad corpora- 
tions that merits condemnation. Stockholders of corporations have 
certain functions to perform and the right to establish by-laws is 
one that is essential and important. Obviously the power to make 
by-laws would be valueless if such rules are not observed in the 
conduct of the business of the corporation. The narrowing of the 
authority of thousands of stockholders, first to a board of directors, 
then to an executive committee, and finally, in practical effect, to 
an individual member who confers separately and more or less in- 
cidentally with certain other members before taking action for the 
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corporation, constitutes a dangerous departure from sound practice 
in corporate management. While in the nature of things it is neces. 
sary that the business of corporations be delegated to boards ang 
even to individuals, it is essential that all reasonable effort be made 
to preserve the representation of the stockholders to the full extent 
required by the regulations adopted by them. It seems clear that the 
by-laws of both the Frisco and the Rock Island, as elsewhere quoteq 
imply, if they do not direct, that action taken by an executive com: 
mittee in behalf of the corporation shall be considered at regular 
meetings or at special meetings. However, here we are concerned 
not so much with the legality of the procedure adopted as with its 
bearing upon the public interest. It is hardly necessary to refer to 
the advantages of consideration of proposed transactions at a repre. 
sentative meeting which shall give opportunity for interchange of 
views and discussion, lessening the possibility of undue personal jp. 
fluence, misunderstanding, and misrepresentation. We are unable to 
attach material weight to any theory that danger of premature dis. 
closure of plans can justify failure to apprise all of the members 
of an executive committee of proposed transactions having an jm- 
portant bearing upon the policy of a railroad company as well as upon 
its finances; or that such danger is sufficient reason for dispensing 
with a committee meeting. Each member of the committee should 
be considered worthy of trust or should not be retained in his position, 
In the case of the acquisition of the Frisco stock by the Rock Island 
in particular, it is noteworthy that the chairman of the executive 
committee failed to consult at least one member who was particularly 
qualified by experience as well as by mature study of transportation 
questions to pass upon the wisdom of the proposed purchase, not 
only in the interest of the corporation but from the standpoint of 
the relation of the transaction to the public welfare. In his testimony 
the chairman emphasized the assertion that his failure to consult aj] 
of the members of the executive committees in these instances was 
not due to any distrust of the members not consulted. 

Another noteworthy feature of the record is the acknowledgment 
by officials and directors of the Frisco that. notwithstanding the 
long-existing interest of the Frisco in the Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
and a knowledge of its advantages as a possible outlet to the Gulf, 
they were practically ignorant of the activities of the Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern in acquiring a through route between the Gulf and the 
Ohio River with the express purpose of forming a connection with 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Paducah, Kentucky. Those 
activities were dealt with in a series of our reports: Operation of 
Line by G. M. & N. R. R. Co., 111 I. C. C. 583, decided July 23, 1926; 
Control of Jackson & Eastern, 111 I. C. C. 587, decided August 4, 1926; 
Lease of Jackson & Eastern Ry., 117 I. C. C. 777, decided February 
26, 1927; Operation by G. M. & N. R. R., 124 I. C. C. 641, decided 
May 31, 1927; Gulf M. & N. R. R. Co. Acquisition, 158 I. C. C. 481, 
decided December 20, 1929. 

This proceeding shows the eaSy manner in which the boards 
of directors of these railroads bore their responsibilities as such. 
Questions of large financial importance to the properties and to the 
stockholders to whom they stood in a fiduciary relation were decided 
by a few of the members in casual conversations; large sums were 
expended or obligated on projects which, as a board, they had not 
considered and which, on the transaction being reported to them later, 
they readily ratified. 

The Frisco since 1926 has held a large block of Rock Island 
stock. Whether in view of that fact and otherwise, it was financially 
a sound policy for the Rock Island to start a buying campaign in 
Frisco stock, obviously presented questions on which the best availa- 
ble financial acumen in the board might have been utilized. The 
objections to such a policy might well have been developed in any 
board discussion. In each instance the board ought to and no doubt 
would have been interested in a policy looking to a close alignment 
with another carrier even aside from the direct financial obligation 
involved. Stockholders have a right to expect competent conduct of 
corporate affairs. Directors who merely ratify without investigating 
large transactions engaged in on their behalf without their knowledge, 
are likely to disappoint such an expectation. 

The casual way in which the Frisco Board allowed the business 
of the corporation to be conducted is especially striking. A verbal 
request was made by the chairman of the Frisco, November 21, 1929, 
that Speyer & Company buy 25,000 shares of Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
stock. No limit on the cost was suggested. Purchases were com- 
pleted April 22, 1930. Yet no written communication of any sort was 
exchanged at the beginning, during the course, nor at the conclusion 
of the purchasing; nor doegs.any margin appear to have been deposited 
or interest demanded on the sums advanced. The first writing in 
any way relating to the transaction was the letter from Speyer & 
Company, dated December 9, 1930. On December 10, 1930, the pur- 
chase, for the first time, was reported to the Frisco board. It was 
approved the same day. 

It thus appears that for many months an obligation, or what 
was considered to be such by the board when it officially learned of 
the transaction, of approximately $1,000,000 was outstanding without 
any record in the books of the Company, and without any knowledge 
of it by the board responsible for the conduct of the Company’s affairs. 

It is said that there was necessity for secrecy; that if the ap- 
proval of the board, or even of the executive committee, had been 
sought, the facts would have leaked out and prices would probably 
have gone up. The merits of this consideration we have discussed. 
Clearly, it had little relevancy during the period of seven and one- 
half months between the date of completion of purchasing and the 
date of written notice of the transaction and report to the board. 
That the danger was not great is indicated by the fact that the 
$1,000,000 investment had shrunk in market value to about one-third 
of that sum before it was reported to and ratified by the board. 


Commissioner Farrell, dissenting, said he was unable to con- 
cur in the issuance of the report, because, according to his view, 
it did not show a violation of any law with which it was the 
Commission’s duty to enforce compliance. In that connection he 
called attention to the decision of the Supreme Court in Harri- 
man vs. I. C. C., 211 U. S. 407 (29 S. Ct. Rep. 115). 

Commissioner Tate, also dissenting, said that he dissented 
because, in his opinion, the Commission either did not go far 
enough or it went entirely too far. 

“The report, in the form in which it is to be issued, does not, 
in my opinion, do anything but discuss an alleged question 
of morals, ethics, or conduct on the part of officials and direc- 
tors (if not inferentially even of stockholders also) of the cal- 
rier corporation,” said Mr. Tate. 
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“Nothing in the nature of an order is suggested, nor even 
q finding that would, in my opinion, justify our doing anything 
in the premises ... As a matter of fact, we do nothing, but 
we say a good deal, about certain carriers and officials and di- 
rectors thereof, as to what they, in the Commission’s opinion, 
ought or ought not toshave done in the past. In other words, 
we do just what the headnote says, ‘discuss’ and criticize.” 

in bringing his dissent to an end Commissioner Tate said: 


I find nothing that makes it the duty or, in fact, the privilege, 
of this Commission to use the public print for the mere purpose of 
recording its opinions as to whether somebody, even though he be 
an official or a director of a corporation, has done something which 
the Commission considers wrong. At a time when it may be said to 
be generally known that the carriers are struggling for their very 
existence, the report simply says that we would not have had certain 
carriers or certain officials thereof do as they did. Therefore I am 
constrained to the opinion above expressed, that the report is errone- 
ous, either in that it does not go far enough or that it unjustifiably 
goes too far. Stated differently, if it does not go far enough we are 
derelict in our duty; if it goes too far we are simply reading a 


lecture. 


COCOANUT OIL TRANSIT 


In a report written by Commissioner Aitchison, the Commis- 
sion, by division 2, in I. and S. No. 3716, transit on eastbound 
cocoanut oil, has found justified the proposed application of 
transit rates and rules on import and domestic shipments mov- 
ing under rates on cocoanut oil, carloads, from points on and 
near the Pacific coast to Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and related points. The suspension order has been 
vacated and the proceeding discontinued. 

Commissioner Aitchison said that the sole question to be 
determined was whether transit should be permitted on traffic 
moving under the present rates. The granting or withholding 
of transit, he said, was a matter which primarily might be de- 
termined solely by the carrier serving the transit point. Transit 
in connection with the present rates, he added, was necessary 
to place the respondents on a parity with railroads which served 
the Gulf and Atlantic ports and granted transit on cocoanut oil 
at points on their lines. He said the proposal did not appear 
to be unreasonable or otherwise in violation of the interstate 
commerce act. 

Railroads in Official Classification territory and cottonseed 
crushers’ associations in Oklahoma and Texas protested and ob- 
tained the suspension of the schedules until October 1. The 
carriers serving the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific coast ports, the 
report said, were in keen competition for the movement of im- 
ported cocoanut oil. This grant of transit by the lines serving 
the Pacific ports was made so as to stimulate movement through 
those ports. The movement through them, the report said, had 
decreased, although the total imports of cocoanut oil increased 
from 1925 to 1930. 


GRAIN TO NEW MEXICO 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 20494, Great West Mill 
& Elevator Co. vs. P. & S. F. et al., has found unreasonable 
the rates on grain and grain products, from points in Texas and 
Oklahoma to destinations in New Mexico in the past to the 
extent they exceeded rates made by applying scales set forth 
in an appendix to the report, plus differentials shown in another 
appendix to be applied to the mileage west of Canyon on the 
Santa Fe. Reparation was awarded. 

The Commission made no findings as to the future because 
they are in issue in No. 17000, part 7, Hoch-Smith Grain and 
Grain Products, 164 I. C. C. 619. 

The scale referred to in the appendix, on single line hauls 
for wheat and flour, begins with 7 cents for the block not over 
10 miles, becomes 11 cents at 50 miles, 15 cents at 100, 20 cents 
at 200, 25 at 300, 29 at 400, 33 at 500, 36 at 600, 38 at 700, 40 
at 800 and runs out with the rate of 41 cents for distances in 
excess of 800 miles. 

The joint line scale begins with 10 cents for the initial 

block, becomes 14 at 50 miles, 18 cents at 100, 23 cents at 200, 
27 cents at 300, 31 cents at 400, and 34 at 500 miles. The scales 
make no distinction between single and joint line hauls beyond 
the block between 500 and 550 miles. 
_ The single line coarse grain scale begins at 6 cents for the 
initial block, becomes 10 cents at 50 miles, 13.5 at 100, 18 at 
200, 22.5 at 300, 26 at 400, 29 at 500, 32.5 at 600, 34 at 700, 36 
~ 800 and runs out with a rate of 37 cents for 800 miles and 
ver. 

The joint line scale begins with 9 cents for the initial block, 
becomes 13 at 50, 16.5 at 100, 21 at 200, 24.5 at 300, 28 at 400, 
30.5 at 500 and for distances of 500 miles and greater becomes 
the same as the single line scale. The single line hay scale 
begins with 8 cents for the initial block, becomes 12 cents at 
50 miles, 17 at 100, 22 at 200, 27 at 300, 32 at 400, 36 at 500, 
39 at 600, 41 at 700, 43 at 800 and runs out with a rate of 44 
cents for distances over 800 miles. 
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The joint line hay scale begins with a rate of 11 cents for 
the initial block, becomes 15 cents at 50 miles, 20 at 100, 25 
at 200, 29 at 300, 34 at 400, 37 at 500, and becomes the same 
as the single line scale for greater distances. 

The differentials on wheat, flour, hay and articles taking 
the same rates for distances beyond Canyon are 1 cent for 
the first 25 miles with a cent added for each block of 25 miles 
up to 100 miles and then 1 cent for each 50 mile block up to 
200 miles with a cent added for each 100 mile block for dis- 
tances of 400 miles and over. 

The coarse grain differentials applicable on articles taking 
the same rates begin with 1 cent for the initial block, becomes 
7 cents for the block between 300 and 400 miles and 8 cents 
for distances in excess of 400 miles. 

Commissioner Lee, dissenting, said that in his opinion this 
case should be consolidated with and abide the decision in the 
reopened Hoch-Smith grain case. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Rosin and Turpentine 
No. 24849, Consolidated Naval Stores Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. 
et al. By division 4. Dismissed. Less-than-carload rates, rosin 
and turpentine, Butlers Landing and McNeil, Fla., to Jackson- 
ville, Fla., over an interstate route, applicable. Rates, on other 
shipments, McNeil and Estiffanulga, Fla., over an interstate 
route, to Jacksonville, inapplicable, resulting in undercharges. 


Applicable rates not shown to have been unreasonable. Com- 
missioner Eastman dissented. 
Sand 
No. 24691, Nixon & Phillips vs. I. C. By division 3. Dis- 


missed. Rate and switching charge, sand, Memphis, Tenn., to 
Red Bay, Ala., applicable. 


Crushed Stone Switching 


I. and S. No. 3642, absorption of switching charges on 
crushed stone at St. Joseph, Mo. By division 3. Proposed re- 
striction of amount of switching charges to be absorbed, crushed 
stone, from St. Joseph Quarries Co. within the switching limits 
of St. Joseph, Mo., to interstate destinations, justified. Order 
of suspension vacated, and proceeding discontinued. 


Sweetclover Seed 


No. 24402, Farm Seed Association of North America et al. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By division 3. Rates, sweetclover seed, 
carloads, points in the Dakotas to interstate destinations in 
those states, Minnesota, Iowa, northern Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, and Indiana unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded the contemporaneous class D rates. 
Reparation awarded. 

Sawdust 


No. 23921, Sawdust Sales Co. vs. B. & O. By division 3. 
Dismissed. Rate, sawdust, Weston, W. Va., to Philadelphia, 
Pa., not unreasonable. 


Anthracite Coal 


I. and S. No. 3723, coal from Pennsylvania to N. Y. O. & W. 
Ry. points. By division 3. Proposed cancellations, joint rates, 
anthracite coal, mines on the D. L. & W. in Pennsylvania to 
destinations on the New York, Ontario & Western in New York, 
not justified. Proposed cancellation was the result of the re- 
fusal of the Lackawanna, according to the report, to cooperate 
in the establishment of joint rates to points on its line. Com- 
mission said that that was not sufficient ground for the cancel- 
lation proposed. Suspended schedules ordered to be canceled 
and the proceeding discontinued. 


Antimonial Pig Lead 


No. 24411, North-Western Metal Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By division 3. Rates charged, anti- 
monial pig lead, Minneapolis, Minn., to Chicago, IIll., inapplic- 
able. Applicable rate, 23 cents, not unreasonable. Findings 
are without prejudice to those that may be reached in No. 
17000, part 12, Hoch-Smith non-ferrous metals. Reparation 
awarded. 

Potatoes 


No. 24649, A. M. Tourtellot vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. By 
division 3. Dismissed. Rates, potatoes, points on the eastern 
shore of Maryland and Virginia to Providence, R. I., not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Steel Pipe 


No. 24680, El Paso Natural Gas Co. et al. vs. T.-N. M. et 
al. By division 2. Three carloads, steel pipe, Milwaukee and 
North Milwaukee, Wis., to Wink, Tex., overcharged, to the ex- 
tent the charges, exclusive of reconsigning charges, exceeded 
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those based on the applicable rate of 92 cents. Reparation 
awarded. 


Strawberries 


; No. 24750, Fruit Service Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. By 
division 3. Dismissed. Carload rate, strawberries, in crates, 
Wentworth, Mo., to Virginia, Minn., applicable. 


Mince Meat, Etc. 


No. 24766, Interstate Fruit Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. By 
division 2. Charges, mixed carload of mince meat, pickles, 
sauer kraut, table sauces, and fruit butter, Galewood, IIl., to 
Sioux Falls, S. D., inapplicable. Applicable charges found to 
have been $176.39, based on the L. C. L. third class rate of 90.5 
cents on the mince meat and a commodity rate of 43 cents on 
the other commodities in the car. Reparation awarded. 


Steel Grinding Balls 


No. 24858, Consolidated Mine Supply Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. et 
al. By division 2. Dismissed. Rate, steel grinding balls, car- 
loads, Denver, Colo., to Treece, Kan., not unreasonable. 


Fertilizer Compounds 


I. and S. 3475, classification ratings on fertilizer compounds 
in official, southern and western territories. This also embraces 
No. 23425, Tennessee Copper & Chemical Corporation vs. A. C. 
& Y. et al., No. 23660, Armour Fertilizer Works vs. A. & R. 
et al., No. 23704, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation vs. 
A. C. & Y. et al., No. 23713, Swift & Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
and No. 23714, American Agricultural Chemical Co. vs. A. & R. 
et al. By division 2. Proposed revision, classification ratings, 
fertilizer compounds, other than in bulk or in bulk packages, 
carloads and less than carloads, in the three big’ classifications, 
not justified. Suspended schedules order canceled without preju- 
dice to the filing of schedules in conformity with findings herein. 
Rates and rating in the three classification territories on ferti- 
lizer compounds, other than in bulk or in bulk packages, in less 
than carloads, in straight carloads, and in mixed carloads with 
fertilizer compounds in bulk or in bulk packages, not unreason- 
able in the past but unreasonable for the future, for less than 
carloads, to extent they may exceed Rule 26 in official classifica- 
tion and fourth class and southern and western classifications; 
and for carloads, to extent they may exceed Column 30 in official, 
eighth in southern, and class C in western, subject to a mini- 
mum not exceeding 36 pounds. The Commission said these 
bases would result in rates in the three major territories 
equivalent substantially to thirty per cent of first class in car- 

» loads and 55 per cent of first class for less than carloads except 
for parts in the west where the fourth class rates were 60 per 
cent of first class. The Commission further found that on 
fertilizer shipped in mixed carloads with bulk fertilizer, the rates 
would be unreasonable for the future to the extent they might 
exceed rates herein prescribed for straight carloads of package 
fertilizer, subject to the minimum weight for package or for bulk 
fertilizer, whichever was the higher. New ratings to be made 
effective not later than October 29. 


Garment Lining 


No. 24732, Globe Superior Corporation vs. B. & M. et al. and 
a sub-number, Commerce National Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. 
A. & W. P. et al. By division 3. Any quantity ratings and 
rates, garment lining made from cotton shoddy, wool shoddy, 
and jute hemp, Troy, N. H., to Commerce, Ga., unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded or may exceed third class, $1.41; rate 
from Sylacauga, Ala., to Commerce, Ga., inapplicable. Ap- 
plicable rate was 61 cents. New ratings and rates prescribed 
to be effective not later than November 2. Reparation awarded. 


Evaporated Milk 


No. 24748, Carnation Co. vs. C. & S. et al. By division 3. 


Dismissed. Rates, evaporated milk, Nampa, Ida., to Texas 
common points not unreasonable. 
Distilling Apparatus 
No. 24998, Pullman Laundry Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By divi- 


sion 3. Dismissed. Less than carload rating and rate distilling 
apparatus, iron or steel, on skids, Philadelphia, Pa., to Pullman, 
Wash., not unreasonable. 


Hogs 


No. 25078, J. L. Fuqua vs. P. & S. F. et al. By division 3. 
Rates, hogs, in single deck cars, Amarillo, Hereford, Floydada, 
Plainview, and Tulia, Tex., Oklahoma City, Okla., and Wichita, 
Kan., to Los Angeles, Calif., unreasonable to extent they ex- 
ceeded 93.5 cents from Amarillo, 92 cents from Hereford, 95.5 
cents from Floydada and Plainview, 93.5 cents from Tulia, 104 
cents from Oklahoma City and 106 cents from Wichita, min- 
imum 17,000 pounds as to shipments for which cars 36 feet 7 
inches or under in length were ordered and 18,500 pounds as to 
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shipments for which cars longer than 36 feet 7 inches were oy. 
dered. Reparation of $662.81 awarded. 


Strawberries 


No. 18650, Peninsula Produce Exchange vs. Pennsylvania et 
al.; No. 18732, Andrews Brothers et al..vs. Same; No. 19509, 
George L. Collins Co., et al. vs. Same; No. 18131, Masson & Sons, 
Ltd., et al. vs. Same; No. 18176, Peters Duncan, Litd., et al. vs, 
D. M. & V. et al; two sub. Nos., Hart & Tuckwell, et al, ys, 
Pennsylvania et al. and Peters Ducan, Ltd., et al. vs. Same. 
By division 3. Report written by Commissioner Brainerd. Upop 
further hearing, found: That the charges on strawberries, car. 
loads and less than carloads, moving under refrigeration, eastern 
shore district of Maryland, Virginia and Delaware, to Jersey 
City, N. J., were not in issue in this proceeding. Claim of 
complainant in No. 18650 for reparation on such shipments de. 
nied. Original report, 160 I. C. C. 711. The Commission saiq 
that a related case, No. 21670, Hannaford Brothers Co., et al, 
vs. A. C. L. et al., was reported in 168. I. C. C. 195 


Corn 


No. 23137, Albers Bros. Milling Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al, 
By division 3. Dismissed. Upon reconsideration, rates on cer- 
tain shipments, corn, originating at Goodland, St. Francis, and 
Traer, Kan., milled at Kansas City, Mo., and forwarded to Oak- 
land, Calif., but diverted to Novato and Petaluma, Calif., not un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial. Original report, 178 I. C. ¢, 
329. 

Coal 


No. 24646, W. B. Paterson Clay Co. vs. A. G. S. et al, 
By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, coal, Bankhead, Carbon Hill, 
Coaling, Coleanor, Garnsey, Nauvoo, Paramount, Porter and 
Straven, Ala., and points grouped therewith to Rendell, Ala, 
over interstate routes, not unreasonable. 


Fir (Piling and Lumber 


No. 23944, Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co., vs. G. N. 
et al. By division 3. Rates, multiple-car load, fir piling and 
lumber, McNelly Spur, Wash., to East Grand Forks, Minn., and 
multiple-car loads, fir piling, points in Oregon to Grand Forks, 
N. D., and East Grand Forks, all creosoted at Hillyard, Wash., 
unreasonable to extent they exceeded 54 cents on the transit 
tonnage and 50.5 cents on non-transit tonnage. Reparation 
awarded. 

Sweetclover Seed 


No. 24199, Haley-Neeley Co. et al. vs. A. A. et al. By divi- 
sion 3. Rates, sweetclover seed, carloads, points in South 
Dakota and Sioux City, Ia., to detsinations in Iowa, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, Illinois and Fairmont, Minn., unreasonable to extent 
they exceeded the corresponding contemporaneous class D rates. 
Reparation awarded. 


Refrigerators 


No. 24621, Wright & Wilhelmy Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al, 
and No. 24937, W. M. Dutton & Sons Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
By division 3. Dismissed. Charges, refrigerators, with gas or 
electric cooling or freezing apparatus combined, Chicago, IIl, 
Evansville, Ind., Muskegon, Mich., and Dayton, O., to Omaha, 
Neb., applicable. Applicable rates and minima not unreasonable. 
Rates and minima, same commodity, Muskegon, to Hastings, 
Neb., not unreasonable, 


Linseed Oil 


No. 24711, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. et al. vs. M. P. et al. 
By division 4. Rates, linseed oil, Fredonia, Kans., to Birming- 
ham and Montgomery, Ala., unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded or may exceed 67 cents. To the rates found reason- 
able for application on and after January 4, 1932, the Commis- 
sion said there might be added the emergency charges in Ex 
Parte 103. Reparation awarded. 

New rates to be effective not later than October 29. 
missioner Mahaffie dissented. 


Cotton [Piece Goods Reparation 


No. 20578, Globe Superior Corporation vs. Southern. By 
division 4. Upon further hearing, amount of reparation due on 
shipments, cotton piece goods, Pell City, Ala., to Commerce, 
Ga., prior to January 30, 1927, determined. Original report 157 
I. C. C. 456. Reparation of $518.88 awarded. Commissioner 
Mahaffie, dissenting, said the complaint should be dismissed for 
lack of competent, proof. 


Com- 


Blackstrap Molasses 


No. 21283, Corn Exchange of Buffalo et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 

By the Commission. Upon reconsideration, finding in former 

reports, 167 I. C. C. 538 and 174 I. C. C. 45, that rates on black- 

strap molasses, in tank cars, New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, 

Pa., and Baltimore, Md., to destinations in New York and Pent- 

sylvania and Hagerstown, Md., were unreasonable clarified by 
(Continued to page 243) 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





CITRUS FRUIT DIVISIONS 


REVISION of the divisions on citrus fruits from the south to 

destinations in official territory has been proopsed by Exam- 
iners Howard Hosmer and D. C. Dillon, in No. 24069, Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Co. et al. vs. Arcade & Attica et al., and 
No. 24160, in the matter of divisions of joint interterritorial 
rates between official and southern territories, as concerns divi- 
sions of rates on citrus fruit. 

Complainants in the title complaint were the rail carriers 
operating in southern territory which were chiefly interested in 
the transportation of citrus fruits from Florida to points in 
official territory lying east of central territory and defendants 
were the carriers operating in the destination territory. 

No. 24160 was a general investigation instituted by the 
Commission in 1931, on its own motion to determine whether 
the present divisions of joint rates except those in issue in 
No. 24069, on classes and commodities between points in official 
territory including Illinois, and points in southern territory, 
were unjust, unreasonable, inequitable, or unduly preferential 
and prejudicial as between the carriers parties thereto, and if 
so, what would be the just, reasonable, and equitable divisions 
to be received by the respondents; also whether such divi- 
sions should be retroactive to the date of the institution of the 
investigation as to rates prescribed by the Commission. 


This proceeding was initiated in response to a petition filed 
by the carriers in official territory seeking a review of the 
divisions of interterritorial class rates between that territory 
and the south and of rates which were made certain percentages 
of the class rates. On request of the southern carriers the in- 
vestigation was made broad enough to include all commodity 
rates as well. The proceeding was called by the examiners 
complaint and cross-complaint. In this report only the divisions 
on citrus fruits were treated. Other hearings, the examiners 
said, would be assigned in No. 24160. 

The examiners said that the Commission should find that 
just, reasonable and equitable divisions of the rates on citrus 
fruit from Florida to points in official territory prescribed by 
it in Florida Railroad Commissioners vs. A. & R., 144 I. C. C. 
603, referred to as the Florida case, would be those determined 
by the plan hereinafter outlined. The examiner said that the 
following points should be recognized as gateways or dividing 
points for determining divisions: Richmond, Va., Roanoke, Va., 
Kenova, W. Va., Limeville, Ky., Cincinnati, O., New Albany, 
Ind., Jeffersonville, Ind., Evansville, Ind., Metropolis Ill, and 
Cairo, Ill. They said that all lines or parts of lines south of 
those gateways were to be considered southern lines and all 
lines or parts of lines north of such gateways were to be con- 
sidered northern lines. Following is the plan: 


(1) On shipments which move via rate-making gateways (i. e. 
such of the above-named gateways as were used in determining the 
rates prescribed in the Florida case) rates should be divided as fol- 
lows: The so-called Florida arbitrary first should be deducted from 
the rate and added to the share of the southern lines hereinafter de- 
termined. The remainder of the rate should be divided on two-figure 
percentages, the percentage of the southern lines to be based on the 
factor in the scale of southern factors set forth in the appendix for 
the rate-making distance from point of origin to the gateway and the 
percentage of the northern lines to be based on the factor in the scale 
of northern factors set forth in the appendix for the rate-making dis- 
tance from the gateway to the destination. To dispose of fractions 
add one per cent to the percentage having the larger decimal, and if 
the decimals are equal, add one per cent to the percentage of the 
northern lines. 

(2) On shipments which move via gateways other than the rate- 
making gateway the divisions should be ascertained in the same man- 
st except that the distances to be used shall be the short-line dis- 
ance from point of origin to the gateway through which the shipment 
moves and the short-line distance from the gateway to destination; 
Provided, that on shipments interchanged by the Southern at Potomac 
ae the division of the lines participating in the transportation south 
ar point of interchange shall be the division_hereinbefore pre- 
mes ed for the southern lines on a movement via Richmond plus the 
ra ene the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac for its haul 
“teene ‘tichmond to Potomac Yard; and provided, further, that on ship- 
jenn interchanged at Petersburg with the Norfolk & Western, des- 
bo ge to points to which the rates are based on the use of Richmond 
division ehiek to eel _ southern ra shall receive the same 

S10 C y wou ave re " i . 
tually moved via mca fl e receive the shipments had ac 


_ The examiners said the Commission should require retro- 
— application of the divisions of rates to trunk-line terri- 
ae Pa New England herein recommended from the dates of 

. ing of the complaint and cross-complaint in No. 24069. 
ey said that in view of the fact that neither group of re- 
spondents had asked for retroactive application of the findings 





as to central territory such application was not here recom- 
mended. The factors mentioned in the finding and carried in 
an appendix are as follows: 


Appendix 
Scale of Southern Factors Scale of Northern Factors 

600 miles and less............ 163 240 miles and 1e8S...........% 
620 miles and over 600........ 166 260 miles and over 240........ 44 
640 miles and over 620........ 169 280 miles and over 260........ 47 
660 miles and over 640........ 172 300 miles and over 280........ 49 
680 miles and over 660........ 175 325 miles and over 300........ 52 
700 miles and over 680........ 178 350 miles and over 325........ 55 
720 miles and over 700........ 181 375 miles and over 350........ 58 
740 miles and over 720........ 184 400 miles and over 375........ 61 
760 miles and over 740........ 187 425 miles and over 400........ 64 
780 miles and over 760........ 190 450 miles and over 425........ 67 
800 miles and over 780........ 193 475 miles and over 450........ 70 
825 miles and over 800........ 196 500 miles and over 475........ 73 
850 miles and over 825........ 199 525 miles and over 500........ 76 
875 miles and over 850........ 202 550 miles and over 525........ 79 
900 miles and over 875........ 205 575 miles and over 550........ 82 
925 miles and over 900........ 208 600 miles and over 575........ 85 
950 miles and over 925........ 211 625 miles and over 600........ 88 
975 miles and over 950........ 214 650 miles and over 625........ 91 
1,000 miles and over 975...... 217 675 miles and over 650........ 94 

700 miles and over 675........ 97 


These scales should be continued at the same rate of progression 
for greater distances than those here shown. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Imported Olives 

No. 25030, Marsh & Marsh, Inc., vs. Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration et al. By Examiner E. L. Valentine. Rate, carload 
of imported olives, New Orleans, La., to Omaha, Neb., unrea- 
sonable to the extent it exceeded 40 cents. Reparation of $34.64 
proposed. 

Radio Loud Speakers 

No. 24417, Sampson Electric Co. vs. Reading et al. By 
Examiner Harold M. Brown. Upon further hearing former re- 
port, 181 I. C. C. 492, finding the charges collected on radio 
loud speakers, in cabinets, carloads, Philadelphia, Pa., to Chi- 
cago, Ill, not unreasonable, proposed to be reversed. Proposed 
that the Commission find that the assailed minimum weight 
was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 12,000 pounds, sub- 
ject to Rule 34. Reparation of $229.72 proposed. 


Sand and Gravel 
No. 25090. Neal Gravel Co., vs. Wabash. By Examiner 
Herbert P. Haley. Dismissal proposed. Rate, sand and gravel, 
Attica, Ind., to Arnolds Siding, Ill., not unreasonable, 
Coal Tar Oil, Etc. 
No. 24515, William E. Jordan & Brother vs. C. of N. J. et al. 
By Examiner D. C. Dillon. Dismissal proposed. Rates, coal- 
tar oil and creosote oil, in tank-car loads, from and to points in 
Official Classification territory not shown to be or to have been 
unreasonable. 
Castor Pomace 


No. 24808, Apothecaries Hall Co. vs. C. of N. J. et al. By 
Examiner E. L. Glenn. Rates, castor pomace, carloads, Bayonne 
and Jersey City, N. J., to East Windsor, Conn., unreasonable 
but not otherwise unlawful to the extent they exceeded 19 cents 
and a minimum of 40,000 pounds. Reparation proposed. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


(Continued from page 242) 


extending the reparation period and including additional point 
of origin. Commission found that the rates from New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Weehawken, Hoboken and Brooklyn to 
destinations other than Bangor, Pa., up to December 3, 1931, 
were unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 11 cents from 
Baltimore to New York; 13 cents from Baltimore to Hagers- 
town and Lancaster; 17 cents from Philadelphia to Hagerstown; 
21 cents from New York, Weehawken, Hoboken, Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore to Sayre, Oneonta, Portland, Cayuga and 
Waverly, and 23 cents from New York, Weehawken, Hoboken, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Baltimore to the other destinations 
considered in the report. Reparation awarded. Commissioner 
Tate dissented. 





UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 9478, authorizing the Rock Island 
Omaha Terminal Railway Co. to issue $306,000 of first mortgage gold 
bonds, to be delivered to the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
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Co. at par in satisfaction of a like amount of the applicant’s indebt- 
edness to that company for advances for capital purposes, approved. 
Second supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 7821, 
authorizing the Central Vermont Railway, Inc., to assume obligation 
and liability in respect of $200,000 of first mortgage 4 per cent gold 
bonds of the Montreal & Province Line Railway Co. and $155,865.25 of 
first mortgage bonds of the Stanstead, Shefford & Chambly Railroad 
age i po report 158 I. C. C. 397, 714, approved. ae, 
eport and order in F. D. No. 9471, authorizing the Mississippi & 
Skuna Valley Railroad Company to issue $24,000, aggregate face 
amount, of promissory notes, to be delivered to the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company to evidence indebtedness incurred in purchasing 
steel rail from that company, condition prescribed (provided, however, 
and the authority herein granted is upon the express condition, that 
a like amount of notes issued without the authority of this Com- 
mission shall be surrendered and canceled), approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No, 9564. Tuskegee Railroad Co. asks authority to assume 
obligation and liability in respect of a balance of a note amounting 
to $82,000 in favor of the Western Railway of Alabama. 

Finance No. 9554. Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Co. asks au- 
thority to guarantee loan of $685,756 asked for from Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation by Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas Railway Co. 
in Finance No. 9467. Both carriers are owned by the same stock- 
holders. 

Finance No. 9555. Knox Railroad Co. asks authority to abandon 
its line, 8 miles, between Union and Warren in Knox county, Me. 

Finance No. 9550. Denver Intermountain & Summit Railway Co. 
accepts offer of the Colorado & Southern, made in connection with 
Finance No. 7132, abandonment of its line between Denver and 
Leadville, known as the Platte Canon line (narrow gauge) to donate 
that part of its road to anyone undertaking its operation. The line 
is 203 miles long, extending from a point near Denver to Leadville. 
The applicant says that it has bought tonnage producing properties 
along the line with a view to operating them and providing traffic 
for the road in that way. The applicant company was organized 
November 15, 1930, with a view to undertaking the operation of the 
line which the Commission had authorized to be abandoned if no 
arrangements could be made for its continued operation. 

Finance No. 9558. Boston & Maine Railroad asks for authority to 
abandon parts of its line in Merrimack, Rockingham and Strafford 
counties, N. H., the parts covered by the application consisting of 20 
miles of line in Merrimack and Rockingham counties between Hudson 
and Fremont, and about 18 miles in Rockingham and Strafford coun- 
ties, between Epping and West Gonic. These lines are part of the 
railroad between Nashua and Rochester, N. H. The applicant said 
the traffic was very light and because of the availability of good 
highways shippers and receivers of freight could truck their traffic 
to and from stations on nearby rail lines without serious inconvenience. 

Finance No. 9566. Columbus & Greenville Railway Co. asks for 
authority to issue notes with face value of $100,000, to be pledged 
with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation as security for a loan. 

Finance No. 9567. Walter S. Franklin and Frank C. Nicodemus, 
Jr., receivers of Wabash Railway Co., ask for authority to issue 
$4,575,000 of receivers’ certificates, to be pledged with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation as security for a loan of like amount. 





ALTON ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9144, Alton 
Railroad Co. abandonment, has authorized the applicant to aban- 
don two segments of a line in Montgomery, Macoupin and Green 
counties, Ill., having an aggregate mileage of about 38.12. Pro- 
tests against abandonment were made by the Carlinville Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the city of Carlinville, the Carrollton 
Chamber of Commerce and the city of Carrollton. The mileage 
to be abandoned was part of the Littlefield, Carrollton & Western 
Railroad Co. completed in 1887. Abandonment, it was estimated, 
would save the applicant about $57,200. 


Ss. A. L. ABANDONMENT 
The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 8957, Sea- 
board Air Line Railway Co. et al. abandonment, has authorized 
that company and its receivers to abandon about 18.95 miles 
of a line in Georgetown and Williamsburg counties, S. C. Aban- 


donment, it was estimated, would cause an actual cash saving of 
$13,917. 


N. & W. ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 8813, Norfolk 
& Western Railway Co. abandonment, has authorized the ap- 
plicant, without effective date of the authorization, to abandon 
all of its Potts Valley branch except about 4.68 miles at the 
southwesterly end. The proposal to abandon covers about 
33.57 miles of line. The Commission dismissed that part of 
the application seeking partial abandonment of service on that 
part of the branch that is to be continued in operation to a 
daily freight train, on the ground that curtailment of service is 
not within the purview of section 1(18). 

Grant of authority to abandon without a definite date for 
the grant to become operative was made so as to afford the N. 
& W. an opportunity to make arrangements with the author- 
ities of Monroe county, W. Va., corresponding to those entered 
into between it and the officers of Giles and Craig counties, Va. 

Protestants against abandonment asserted that the with- 
drawal of objections to abandonment of opposition by the two 
Virginia counties was based on agreements between the ap- 
plicant and those counties to the effect that the railroad com- 
pany would deed the roadbed to those counties, including the 
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bridges, but not the rails and ties, pay Giles county $10,000, 
distribute 20 carloads of crushed stone to aid in constructing 
a highway on the abandoned roadbed, and pay Craig county 
$3,500. The Norfolk & Western, the report said, stated that 
the terms of the agreements were recited correctly, but that 
the offers were made merely to alleviate the inconvenience of 
a few local patrons of the road. While the applicant offereg 
at the hearing to donate the roadbed for highway purposes, the 
report said the applicant’s answer did not reveal why mone. 
tary consideration was offered to two Virginia counties anq 
not to Monroe county. 

The applicant, the report said, showed that the timber ip 
the area served had been largely exhausted and that the pros. 
pective iron ore deposits, which formed the basis of an exten. 
sion of the branch to Paint Bank, Va., had not been found 
commercially workable. A company worked those deposits 
from 1906 to 1911 and lost about $350,000 on the operations, 
In behalf of the owner of the land containing the ore deposits 
it was testified that the operations were not profitable because 
the ore was not properly developed and that abandonment of 
the branch would render the greater part of the owner’s timber 
land valueless. The estimate was that abandonment would de. 
preciate the value of the land in the area served 50 per cent, 

Commissioner Mahaffie, dissenting in part, said it was clear 
that the certificate should be issued. The majority, said he, 
so found and then proceeded largely to nullify the effect of 
that finding by providing that it should not become effective 
until “arrangements” had been made with Monroe county. The 
arrangements, he added, contemplated consisted of the payment 
of money, the amount of which was not stated. 

“It does not appear that the applicant has any legal obli- 
gation to make such payments,” says the dissent. ‘Whether 
payment to satisfy opposition to an application is a legitimate 
use of carrier funds may be questionable, but is a matter for 
the company itself to determine. The fact that the carrier is 
willing to donate funds to certain counties gives us no right 
to require it to donate to another. To withhold a certificate to 
which the carrier is entitled unless it makes such a donation 
(and this is the effect of the majority action) is, in my judg- 


ment, an action for which there is no warrant in the law under 
which we operate.” 


The Commission said it would defer for a period not ex- 
ceeding 60 days, the fixing of an effective date of the certificate 
so as to afford the applicant an opportunity to make arrange- 


ments with the officers of Monroe county corresponding to those 
with the Virginia counties. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 23492, Blackmer & Post Pipe Co. et al. vs. M. P. et al. 
Proceeding reopened for reconsideration on record as made, and 
petition of complainants for reopening “for purpose of securing a 
proper interpretation of the order’’ denied, in view of division 4 
agreeing to reopen same for reconsideration. 


No. 24737, Traffic Bureau-Moline Association of Commerce et al. 
vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. Petition of defendants for modification of 
order, denied. 

No. 18432, Armour & Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
ant for further hearing, denied. 

No. 23671, Consolidated Cottonseed Operating Co. et al. vs. Ark 
ansas & Memphis Railway & Bridge Terminal Co. et al. Petition 
of complainants for reconsideration or rehearing with respect to bridge 
toll of 2 cents per 100 pounds on cottonseed, carloads, to Memphis, 
Tenn., denied. 

No. 24016, American Chain Co., Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
Petition of complainants for reconsideration, reargument and/or modi- 
fication denied. 

No. 22908, Williams Bros., Inc., vs. M. P. et al. Petition of de- 
fendants for reconsideration, denied. 

No. 24124, Karaston Rug Mills et al. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
of complainants for reopening, 
denied. 

Mo, 22684, Hulen-Toops Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al., and cases 
—— therewith. Proceedings reopened for reconsideration on record 
as made. 

No. 22716, Sub. 1, Diamond A. Cattle Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Motion of complainant for reconsideration as to complainant’s right 
to reparation overruled, and proceeding reopened for rehearing at 
such time and place as Commission may hereafter direct. 

No. 24835, American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala., vs. 
L. & N. et al. Petition of L. & N. for reconsideration, denied. 

.No. 23132 (Sub. No. 2), Milne Lumber Co. vs. C. S. & K. et al. 
Petition of defendant, Cincinnati, Saginaw & Mackinaw (G. T. W., 
lessee), for rehearing, denied. 

No. 24112, Pennsylvania Macaroni Co. vs. T. & N. O. et al. Sec- 
ond petition of complainant for reconsideration and for vacation 
and setting aside of decision, denied. 

_ No. 24310, Heinz Roofing Tile Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Peti- 
tion of complainant for rehearing or reconsideration, denied. 

No. 16605 (and Subs. 1 and 2), Staso Milling Co. vs. M. & P. 
et al. Petition of defendants for modification of order therein, de- 
nied, without prejudice to reconsideration if and when rates from 
other points in trunk-line territory to New Orleans, La., and Mobile, 
Ala., are adjusted by defendants. 

No. 24157, Pulaski Veneer Corporation vs. N. C. & St. L. et al. 
Petition of complainant for reconsideration and modification and 
for award of reparation, denied. 

No. 22717, John W. Moore Construction Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et 
al. Motion of defendants to set aside order of April 11, 1932, de- 
nying their petition for reconsideration, oral argument, and post- 
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nement of effective date of order, and for modification of deci- 
sion herein, denied. 

No. 24321 (and Sub. 1), Burning Oil Distributors’ Association et 
al. vs. A. & S. et al. Petition of complainants for reopening for 
purpose of taking further testimony and for reargument, denied. 

No. 23752, Lynchburg Iron & Metal Co. vs. Southern et al. 
proceeding reopened for reconsideration. : 

No, 21283, Corn Exchange of Buffalo, Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. 
et al. Proceeding reopened for reconsideration on record. 

o. 24509, Port Gibson Oil Works, Inc., vs. L. & A. et al. Peti- 
tion of defendants for reconsideration of record, denied. 

No. 24127, Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce, 
for L. E. Lichford, vs. N. & W. et al. Second petition of com- 
plainant for reopening for taking of additional evidence, denied. 

No. 951, Nelson Cold Storage Corporation vs. Southern et al. 
Petition of complaihant for reconsideration and/or rehearing, de- 
ied. 
. No. 25000, In the matter of loading and unloading freight by 
means of hand cranes, electric cranes, electric gantry cranes, lo- 
comotive cranes, derricks, and by other means, and I. & S. 3684, 
use of cranes at Pennsylvania Railroad _ stations. Petition of 
Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal, Jay Street Terminal, and New 
York Dock Railway for leave to intervene, for a broadening of 
order of investigation to include petitioners’ crane service and 
crane service of lighters; for reopening; and for further hearing, 
dated July 5, 1932, denied. ; 

Finance No. 6677, Wichita Falls & Southen securities. The 
third supplemental order is modified so that the clause in the 
first ordering paragraph imposing certain conditions shall read as 
follows: Provided, however, and this authority is granted upon the 
express condition, (1) that the notes heretofore issued without the 
Commission’s authority be surrendered and canceled, and (2) that 
the applicant issue for the purpose authorized in said supplemental 
order of March 23, 1929, as amended ‘by said supplemental order 
of January 21, 1930, not less than $1,174,000 of its capital stock. 

Finance No. 8374, Houston & Texas Central proposed construc- 
tion, and Finance No. 8447, Warren Central proposed construction. 
Time prescribed in said certificate, as extended, within which the 
Houston & Texas Central and Warren Central shall conclude nego- 
tiations therein referred to, is extended to January 1, 1933 

No, 25304, Evansville Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 15741 (and Sub. 1), Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al. and No. 15788 (and Sub. 1 and 2), Same vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
Nos. 15788 and Sub, 1, reopened for reconsideration with reference 
to legality of award of reparation to a basis lower than the rate of 
$1.15 on tank material found not unreasonable from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
te Casper, Wyo., in Sinclair Wyoming Oil Co. vs. C. & N. W., 140 
I. Cc. C. 265, 172 {. C. C. 743; No. 15788 (Sub. 1), reopened for further 
hearing with reference to the question of applicability and reason- 
ableness of rates on shipments of tank material as to which defendant 
B. & O. refused to allow transit privileges at Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
and petition dated February 15, filed on behalf of complainant request- 
ing reconsideration and further hearing, and petition dated February 
15, filed on behalf of defendants requesting rehearing and/or recon- 
sideration by entire Commission, in all other respects, denied. : 

No. 25314, Hall Construction Co. vs. L. & N. et al. Proceeding 
reopened for further hearing under shortened procedure for purpose of 
enabling complainant to prove the unreasonableness of the rates on 
coal from and to the points described in the complaint. 

No. 13413, In the matter of automatic train control devices. Pro- 
ceeding reopened for further hearing at such time and place as the 
Commission may hereafter direct to permit the T. & N. C. to submit 
evidence in support of said petition. 

No. 18364, Georgia Fublic Service Commission vs. A. C. L. Third 
paragraph of order heretofore entered in this proceeding on July 5, 
1932, amended so as to read as follows: And it is further ordered, 
That this order shall become effective on or before September 15, 1932, 
and that defendant shall comply therewith upon not less than thirty 
days’ notice to this commission and to the general public by filing and 
posting tariffs in the manner prescribed in section 6 of the interstate 
commerce act, and that this order shall remain in force until the 
further order of the Commission; it is further ordered, that in all other 
respects the aforesaid order of July 5, 1932, shall remain in force and 
effect; and it is further ordered, that Appendix F to the report herein 
on further hearing is amended so as to provide that the rates named 
in —_ Appendix F shall be subject to a minimum weight of 40,000 
pounds. 

No. 24099, Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. Petition of 
defendants’ for rehearing, reconsideration and reargument by which 
postponement of effective date of order is sought, denied. 

No. 24412, Willis Norton Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Proceeding re- 
opened for further hearing solely for purpose of determining payment 
of freight charges and amount of reparation due complainant. 

No, 21772, interstate rates between points in Missouri. The peti- 
tion, dated June 10, 1932, filed by respondents operating in northern 
Missouri, has been denied. 

No. 25392, Corn Products Refining Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. The 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company has been permitted to inter- 
vene. 

No. 18194, Boston Wool Trade Association et al. vs. Ahnapee & 
Western et al. The defendants’ petition for rehearing and reconsidera- 
tion has been denied. 

No. 22627, and Sub. 1, Sonken-Galamba Corporation vs. C. & A. 
et al. Proceedings reopened for reconsideration on record as made. 

No. 17000, part 4-A, rate structure investigation, rates on re- 
fined petroleum products from, to and between points in southwest. 
Petition, dated July 15, 1932, filed in said proceeding by Rock Island 
Refining Co. and four other refiners of petroleum and petroleum 
products, seeking a postponement to November 7, 1932, of present 
effective date of order heretofore entered in said proceeding on 
March 14, 1932, denied. 

_ No. 23130, intrastate rates on bituminous coal between points in 
Illinois. Effective date of supplemental order of March 14, 1932, as 
modified May 4, June 7 and July 26, 1932, concerning establishment of 
rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, to Peoria-Pekin, IIl., district, 
is extended from August 1, 1932, to October 1, 1932. 

_ No. 25394, Southern Ruralist Co., Inc., vs. C. of Ga. et al. Cham- 
pion Coated Paper Co. permitted to intervene. 





HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 


The Commission has announced that the hearing now in 
progress at Seattle, Wash., in No. 17000, part 7, Hoch-Smith 
Grain and Grain Products, will be resumed at Los Angeles, Calif., 
August 16, at the Ambassador Hotel at 10 a.m. The notice says 
that I. and S. No. 3760 will also be heard on that date, 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1932, by West Publishing Co.) 





CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 1.) Evidence 
sustained shippers’ recovery for breach of uniform live stock 
contract of shipment, resulting in damage to shipment of hogs 
(Civ. Code 1910, Sec. 2713). (Atlantic Coast Line R. Co. vs. 
McLemore et al., 164 S. E. Rep. 464). 

Common carrier transporting live stock under uniform live 
stock contract is subject to statute exacting extraordinary care 
(Civ. Code 1910, Sec. 2712).—Ibid. 

Where pleading contained no allegation requiring such in- 
struction, court was not bound, wihout request to charge law 
of comparative negligence.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1932, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIER 


(Court of Appeal of Louisiana, Second Circuit.) Plea to 
jurisdiction ratione personae, unsupported by proof, was prop- 
erly overruled, where citations were addressed to defendants 
as residents of parish and were served in parish. (Green vs. 
Hawkins & Antoon et al., 142 So. Rep. 742.) 

Party who neither appeals nor answers appeal is bound 
by judgment entered.—Ibid. 

Special defense that plaintiff’s compensation for hauling 
material to and from oil wells depended on production of oil 
must be established by preponderance of evidence.—Ibid. 

Plaintiff who did hauling performed no labor or service in 
“operation” of oil well and was not entitled to provisional 
seizure (Act No. 171 of 1928).—Ibid. 

Proper remedy to enforce carrier’s privilege is sequestration, 
not provisional seizure (Rev. Civ. Code, art. 3217, subd. 9; 
Act No. 171 of 1928).—Ibid. 

Mistaken procurement of provisional seizure as for labor 
performed in operation of oil well did not deprive carrier of 
alleged, proved, and admitted carrier’s privilege (Rev. Civ. Code, 
art. 3217, subd. 9; Act No. 171 of 1928).—Ibid. 

Attempt to enforce privilege against property as for labor. 
performed in operation of oil well should not deprive carrier 
of carrier’s privileges sustained by petition and proof (Rev. Civ. 
Code, art. 3217, subd. 9; Act No. 171 of 1928. 

The petition not only claimed lien and privilege for “labor 
in hauling materials and supplies,” but also contained prayer 
for general relief.—lIbid. 

Carrier’s lien is limited to material actually hauled (Rev. 
Civ. Code, art. 3217, subd. 9).—Ibid. 





Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. hi 
1932, by West Publishing Co.) — 





(Supreme Court, Special Term, Kings County.) Common 
carrier may validly contract for reasonable and fair limitation ° 
on actions for carrier’s negligence. (Jones vs. Cunard S. S. Co., 
Limited, 257 N. Y. Sup. 786.) 

Limitation period in ocean bill of lading held no defense to 
action for carrier’s negligence, where bill of lading merely in- 
voked by reference limitation period from Hague Rules.—Ibid. 
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SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3781, the Commission has suspended from 
July 30 until February 28, schedules in supplement No. 9 to 
Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2297. The suspended schedules propose 
to cancel the so-called combination rule used in constructing 
through rates on horses and mules, in carloads, from Wichita, 
Kans., and certain points in Oklahoma to Ohio and Mississippi 
River crossings, when destined to points in Carolina and South- 
eastern territories, which would result in increases. 

In I. and S. No. 3782, the Commission has suspended from 
August 1 until March 1, schedules in supplements Nos. 14 and 
15 to Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2534, and supplements No. 5 to’ Jones’ 
I. C. C. No. 2550, joint with other agents. The suspended 
schedules propose to cancel commodity rates and apply in lieu 
thereof column 27% class rates (27% per cent of first class) 
on canned goods, in carloads (including evaporated milk) from 
certain points in Wisconsin to Eastern destinations via rail- 
lake-rail routes, which results in both increases and reductions. 
The following is illustrative, rates being in cents a 100 pounds: 


To New York City from Fond du Lac, Wis., prseent 45, proposed 
44; Green Bay, Wis., present 43, proposed 44; Manitowoc, Wis., pres- 
ent 42, proposed 44. 


In I. and S. No. 3783, the Commission has suspended from 
August 1 until March 1, schedules in Atlanta & Saint Andrews 
Bay I. C. C. No. 233. The suspended schedules propose to es- 
tablish rates on fuller’s earth, in carloads, between points in 
Alabama and Florida on the Atlanta & Saint Andrews Bay 
Railway with the purported purpose of meeting motor truck 
competition, which results in reductions. 

The Commission, by division 2, in I. and S. No. 3784, has 
suspended from August 1 until October 1 schedules in supple- 
ment 37 to Chicago, Burlington & Quincy I. C. C. No. 17239, 
supplement No. 12 to Minneapolis & St. Louis I. C. C. No. B-700, 
Toledo, Peoria & Western I. C. C. No. 109, and other tariffs. 
The suspended schedules published rates on bituminous coal 
from, to or between points in Illinois as a result of the Com- 
mission’s order in its supplemental report in No. 23130, of March 
14, 1932 (182 I C. C. 603). The schedules if allowed to have 
become effective would have resulted in both increase and re- 
ductions. 

The schedules were suspended upon the Commission’s own 
motion on account of litigation about rates in the Peoria and 
Pekin district. The Commission, by suspending the tariffs men- 
tioned, holds the adjustment proposed by the railroads uniform, 
whereas if it had not suspended the tariffs the rates therein 
would have become effective and would have been higher than 
rates involved in the tariffs in litigation. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 24823, M. J. Grove Lime Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Defendants 
ask reconsideration and argument and for postponement of effective 
date of order. 

No. 23941, Missouri-Kansas-Pipe Line Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
Defendants ask vacation, setting aside and annulment of order of 
July 20, 1932, permitting Southwestern Pipe Line Consumers’ Com- 
mittee to intervene herein and to expunge any and all exceptions 
filed by said petitioners. , 

No. 24726. Federated Metals Corporation vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
Complainant asks reopening, rehearing and further consideration. 

No. 17000, part 4-A, Rates on refined petroleum products from, to 
and between points in southwest, and cases grouped therewith. The 

* Alton, C. G. W., C. M. St. P. & P., Wabash, M. P., St. L.-S. F., 
M.-K.-T., A. T. &S. F.C. RL & P., Q. 0. & K, andc. B. & Q,, 
respondents herein, in a supplemental petition ask for reopening, re- 
consideration and modification of Commission’s findings with respect 
to past unreasonableness of rates to destinations in Northern Missouri. 

No. 18760, Muscle Shoals Traffic Bureau for Florence Lumber Co. 
et al. vs. A. & V. et al., and cases grouped therewith. Southern car- 
riers ask rehearing and/or reconsideration. 

No. 17304, International Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al. Complain- 
ants in a second supplemental petition ask rehearing of Commis- 
sion’s decision herein of December 1, 1931, 179 I. C. C. 435. 

No. 25343, Red Lakes Falls Oil Co. et al. vs. B. F. & I. F. et al. 
Great Northern, defendant, asks dismissal of the complaint. 

No. 25243, Sub. 2, W. H. Driggers et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Defendants ask that complainants be required to make their com- 
plaint definite and certain. 

No. 22416 (and related cases), Virginia Live Stock Growers and 
Shippers et al. vs. Norfolk & Western Ry. et al. The complainants 
have filed their second petition asking for reopening and reargument 
before the entire Commission. 

No. 23739, Victor Cushwa & Sons vs. A. & A. et al. Complain- 
ant asks reargument and reconsideration and/or reconsideration by 
entire Commission of decisions of division 3. 

No. 23205, Nebraska State Railway Commission et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. Defendants ask postponement of effective date of order 
of Commission in this proceeding, for a period of 60 days beyond 
effective date now set as of September 1, 1932. 

No. 14622, Board of Railroad Commissioners of State of South 
Dakota vs. C. & A. et al. Traffic Bureau of Sioux Falls Chamber 
of Commerce offers to support petition filed on behalf of certain 
defendant carriers for modification of order of Commission in Lake 
Cargo Coal Cases, Docket 14622, 89 I. C. C. 170. The petition seeks 
relief from finding No. 7 which, in effect, fixes a nonprejudicial rela- 
tionship in rates on fine coal to points in South Dakota. 

No. 23732, Clark Fruit Co. et al. vs. A. V. I. et al. Complainants 
ask for hearing to determine amount of reparation due. 

No. 23130, intrastate rates on bituminous coal between points in 
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Illinois, and cases grouped therewith. C. B. & Q. respondent and/or 
defendant herein, asks authority to establish and maintain, for the 
transportation of bituminous coal from the so-called Fulton county 
district to destinations in Illinois, rates lower than_those prescribe 
from and to the same points in the Commission’s decision in intra. 
state rates on bituminous coal in Illinois, 1821 I. C. C. 537, in an 
effort to meet truck competition. 


TENTATIVE VALUATIONS 


Valuation No. 1098. Fore River Railroad Corporation tenta. 
tive valuation. Value of property owned and used, $225,000; 
used but not owned, $136,250, as of December 31, 1927. 

Valuation No. 1094, Greenville & Northern Railway (Co, 
tentative valuation. Property owned and used $450,000; useq 
but not owned $278, as of December 31, 1928. 

Valuation No. 1095, Bonhomie & Hattiesburg Southern Rajl- 
road Co., tentative valuation. Property owned and used $520. 
000; used but not owned $165,116, as of December 31, 1928. 

Valuation No. 1099, Oklahoma & Rich Mountain Railroad 
Co., tentative valuation. Property owned and used $190,000; 
used but not owned $50,818, as of December 31, 1927. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended on July 23 
totaled 501,130 cars, according to reports filed by the railroads 
with the Car Service Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation and made public today. This was a decrease of 2,964 
cars under the previous week. It also was a reduction of 241,351 
cars under the same week in 1931 and 418,171 cars under the 
same period two years ago. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the week totaled 177,003 
cars, a decrease of 6,681 cars under the preceding week; load- 
ing of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 167,325 
cars, an increase of eighteen cars above the preceding week; 
grain and grain products loading for the week totaled 41,171 
cars, 1,047 cars below the preceding week; coal loading totaled 
76,706 cars, an increase of 6,561 cars above the preceding weep; 
forest products loading totaled 15,544 cars, an increase of 614 
cars above the preceding week; ore loading amounted to 6,620 
cars, a decrease of eighteen cars below the week before; coke 
loading amounted to 2,474 cars, a decrease of 104 cars below 
the preceding week, and live stock loading amounted to 14,287 
cars, a decrease of 2,307 cars below the preceding week. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended July 
23 and for the corresponding period of 1931 was reported as 
follows: 

Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 





7,318 and 7,738; live 


stock, 1,367 and 1,682; coal, 17,064 and 26,065; coke, 768 and 1,073; 
forest products, 1,531 and 2,176; ore, 1,248 and 2,794; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 44,312 and 57,819; miscellaneous, 39,783 and 63,109; total, 


1932, 113,391; 1931, 162,456; 1930, 204,485. 

_ Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,781 and 3,888; 
live stock, 909 and 1,425; coal, 19,696 and 28,460; coke, 949 and 2,378; 
forest products, 910 and 1,494; ore, 712 and 6,280; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 33,962 and 43,639; miscellaneous, 33,345 and 58,453; total, 1932, 
94,264; 1931, 146,017; 1930, 183,277. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 401 and 257; live 
stock, 184 and 176; coal, 22,886 and 32,890; coke, 127 and 224; forest 
products, 432 and 901; ore, 17 and 134; merchandise, L. C. L., 4,694 
and 6,011; miscellaneous, 3,902 and 5,630; total, 1932, 32,643; 1931, 
46,223; 1930, 54,178. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,250 and 4,078; live 

stock, 694 and 943; coal, 10,214 and 14,562; coke, 182 and 376; forest 
products, 5,052 and 8,541; ore, 100 and 535; merchandise, L. C. L., 
27,579 and 34,691; miscellaneous, 24,164 and 40,455; total, 1932, 71,235; 
1931, 104,181; 1930, 122,101. 
_ Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,795 and 8,603; 
live stock, 3,335 and 6,031; coal, 2,158 and 3,465; coke, 330 and 792; 
forest products, 3,041 and 5,909; ore, 2,713 and 23,249: merchandise, 
L. C. L., 20,652 and 26,630; miscellaneous, 22,234 and 31,872; total, 
1932, 60,258; 1931, 106,551; 1930, 142,161. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 15,334 and 
21,556; live stock, 6,058 and 6,201; coal, 2,756 and 4,169; coke, 72 and 
125; forest products, 2,889 and 4,998; ore, 1,597 and 2,461; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 23,446 and 28,804; miscellaneous, 33,697 and 47,198; 
total, 1932, 85,849; 1931, 115,512; 1930, 140,618. 
_ Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,292 and 6,726; 
live stock, 1,740 and 1,852; coal, 1,932 and 2,557; coke, 46 and 87; 
forest products, 1,689 and 3,114; ore, 233 and 395; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 12,680 and 14,521; miscellaneous, 19,878 and 32,289; total, 1932, 
43,490; 1931, 61,541; 19380, 72,481. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 41,171 and 52,846; live 
stock, 14,287 and 18,310; coal, 76,706 and 112,168; coke, 2,474 and 
5,055; forest products, 15,544 and 27,133; ore, 6,620 and 35,848; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 167,325 and 212,115; miscellaneous, 177,003 and 
279,006; total, 1932, 501,130; 1931, 742,481; 1930, 919,301. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1932 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1932 1931 1930 

Four weeks in January........... 2,269,875 2,873,211 3,470,797 
Four weeks in February......... 2,245,325 2,834,119 3,506,899 
Nour weeks in March........:.<. 2,280,672 2,936,928 3,515,733 
Pive WOGkS if. AGTH: . occ cccccces 2,772,888 3,757,863 4,561,634 
Pour Weene if. MAY. ....2<.00000 2,087,756 2,958,784 3,650,775 
Four weeks in June.............. 1,966,355 2,991,950 3,718,983 
Week ended July 2............. 489,27 667,630 792,053 
Week ended July 9.............. 416,950 762,444 915,985 
WOO GEOR FO BG. osc ckcceccccs 504,094 757,989 928,271 
Week ended July 23.............. 501,130 742,481 919,301 

| Perr r yr errr peer ee 15,534,318 21,283,399 25,980,431 
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August 6, 1932 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


While President Hoover included increased expenditures by 
the railroads for repair and maintenance in a nine-point pro- 
gram issued July 29 for the economic recovery of the country, 
no authoritative explanation as to what he had in mind was 
forthcoming after the issuance of that program, although con- 
ferences attended by railroad executives, railroad finance offi- 
cers, members of division 4 of the Commission, and members 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation followed that an- 
nouncement very closely. (See Traffic World July 30, page 190). 

The President’s thought seemed to be that, now that the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation had had its funds increased 
py the relief legislation passed at the last session of Congress, 
the railroads should avail themselves of the opportunity to bor- 
row some of that money so as to put their lines, their locomo- 
tives, and their cars in good repair and condition in anticipation 
of a resumption of business on a more nearly normal basis. On 
account of the small volume of traffic the financial officers of 
railroads, it appeared, were not anxious to increase the obliga- 
tions of their companies for repairs and maintenance, because 
of the great demands upon carrier treasuries for the borrowings 
they had had to make to meet, in many instances, taxes and 
interest, Which, in normal times, would have been paid from 
operating revenues. 

President Hoover’s interest in the matter was to increase 
employment, not only in railroad shops but in the plants of 
manufacturers furnishing railroad materials and supplies. Manu- 
facturers of railroad equipment and supplies have been in Wash- 
ington in the last two weeks anxious to do whatever was possi- 
ble to bring about a resumption of work in railroad shops that 
would bring calls upon them for their products. 

President Hoover issued his nine-point economic recovery 
program at a conference with representatives of the press on 
July 29. The President said that erroneous speculation had 
been made with regard to the conferences that had been held 
in respect “to organized concerted action along the front of 
economic recovery.” 

The sixth point in the nine-point program promulgated by 
the President pertains to the railroads. It follows: 


_ Preliminary conferences have taken place with some of the 
railway leaders with a view to their developing programs for in- 
creased repair and maintenance in cooperation with the agencies 
of the government for the purpose of expanding railway employ- 
ment and for expansion in orders for railway supplies and equip- 
ment which would also be immediately reflected in increased em- 
ployment in the supply and steel industries. 


The earliest conference on the subject was that which W. 
W. Atterbury, Hale Holden and Daniel Willard had at the 
Treasury on July 28 with Secretary Mills and others. Later 
some of the executives called on the President and talked about 
it. 

Conferences were resumed at the beginning of this week 
on the President’s suggestion at the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, which were attended by Commissioners Meyer, 
Lewis and Mahaffie of division 4. At the first conference Daniel 
Williard was in attendance as well as A. J. County, vice president 
in charge of finance of the Pennsylvania, and George M. Shriver, 
senior vice president in charge of finance of the B. & O. They 
were joined in later conference by George H. Pabst, Jr., treas- 
urer of the Pennsylvania, C. I. Sturgis, vice president of the 
Burlington in charge of traffic, and Secretary Mills of the 
Treasury Department. 

At the Reconstruction Finance Corporation’s offices it was 
stated on August 4 that loans to railroads at reduced in- 
terest rates and with interest deferred were being planned by 
the corporation with the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It was stated that the corporation was prepared 
to make these loans for the repair of railroad equipment not 
at present needed and for additional projects similar to the 
electrification of the Pennsylvania railroad between New York 
and Washington. The interest rate, it was said, was to be 
reduced to 5 per cent for this class of loans, with a 4.5 per cent 
rate of interest applicable in certain instances. The idea, it 
was stated, was to stimulate business and employment this fall 
and winter. It was said that a formal announcement of the 
new policy was to be made later. 

Railroad comment on President Hoover’s explanation of 
the conferences he and members of his administration had been 
holding with railway leaders and others looking to the prepara- 
tion of programs for increased repair and maintenance by the 
railroads could not be had in Washington even after Mr. Hoover 
had made his statement. R. H. Aishton, president of the 
American Railway Association, who had taken part in the dis- 
cussion with the President, said he could not say anything on 
the subject. 
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Among men familiar with figures showing the condition 
of railway equipment it was pointed out, however, that the 
volume of traffic did not now warrant spending anything on 
cars or engines in need of repairs.. The figures indicate that 
at this time there are about 90,000 more than the usual number 
of freight cars and about 1,600 more than the usual number of 
locomotives in need of repairs. With hundreds of thousands of 
freight cars and thousands of locomotives ready for service at 
a minute’s notice, it was suggested, there was no traffic reason 
why a railroad executive should be thinking about increasing 
expenditures on repairs to equipment, even were the govern- 
ment, under the recently enacted relief legislation, prepared to 
lend money for repairs and maintenance at very low rates of 
interest and practically on a mere promise of a railroad com- 
pany to pay. 

However, it is understood that, in the various conferences 
among the executives looking toward economies, particularly in 
the elimination of wasteful competition in the making of rates, 
the executives have talked about the possibility of increasing 
expenditures along some lines for the general welfare by in- 
crasing employment so that the country will go into the coming 
winter in better condition than is the fact now among the un- 
employed. It is understood that railway supply and material 
men have urged increased buying for repairs and maintenance 
for the double purpose of increasing employment and giving, 
if possible, a shove that would result, perhaps, in getitng the 
steel and other heavy industries off the dead center which has 
held them in a close grip for a long time. 

Railroad executives have always had the experience of 
having appeals made to them to increase expenditures, even 
when traffic demands did not warrant, so as to increase or keep 
up employment, and generally have done so in times of slow 
business, because they have been able to lay their hands on 
money at not too great a cost in view of the good to be accom- 
plished. Now, however, it is pointed out, many of them have 
had to resort to so much borrowing that they have little col- 
lateral that could be used, even if it were deemed the part of 
conservative splurging based on the theory that there would 
soon be enough business to warrant taking the risk. 

In addition to the proposition of increasing repair and 
maintenance by the railroads, President Hoover also said he had 
under discussion with various agencies the question of a move- 
ment “to further spread existing employment through reduc- 
tion of work hours.” The Commission, when it brought to an 
end its hearing on the six-hour day proposal, undertook to have 
tests made of a six-hour day on specified parts of railroads but 
nothing was proposed to the executives which thus far has 
resulted in anything. 

President Hoover has appointed Charles A. Miller, banker, 
of Utica, N. Y., a member of the board of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, thus completing the reorganization of the 
board due to retirement therefrom of Eugene Meyer, chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, and Paul Bestor, farm loan com- 
missioner. Mr. Miller will serve as president of the corpora- 
tion, and Atlee Pomerene, successor to Mr. Meyer, as chairman. 

The Uvalde & Northern has applied for a loan of $50,000. 
It desires to apply the funds to the reconstruction of its road 
which, it says, was washed out by recent floods. It offers a first 
lien upon all its property as security for the loan. 

The Commission, by division 4, in a supplemental report 
in Finance No. 9170, Central of Georgia Railway Co. reconstruc- 
tion loan, upon further consideration of the applicant’s peti- 
tion for approval of a loan of $4,910,766 has modified its certifi- 
cate dated June 30, 1932, so as to release 14 notes made by the 
Alabama Fuel & Iron Co. to the Empire Land Co., with a face 
value of $855,337.50, and make them available to pledge for a 
loan of $206,687.50, obtained from the Railroad Credit Corpora- 
tion. The notes released for the purpose mentioned were 
among the securities to be pledged for a loan of $1,043,869, 
approved by the Commission, from the Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation. 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9145, Wabash 
Railway Co. receivers’ reconstruction loan, in a second supple- 
mental report, upon a supplemental application of the re- 
ceivers of the Wabash, has approved an additional loan of 
$4,575,000, to be secured by receivers’ certificates and 258,929 
shares of the common stock of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., 
1,217 shares of the stock of the American Refrigerator Tran- 
sit Co., 8,250 shares of capital stock of New Jersey, Indiana & 
Illinois Railroad Co., and $508,000 of Wabash first-lien, 50-year 
4 per cent terminal bonds; provided that as to the stock of the 
Lehigh Valley, such lien be effected through a trust agree- 
ment in terms satisfactory to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, providing that the trustee shall hold such securities 
subject to the first and exclusive lien of an issue of not to 
exceed $9,150,000 of receivers’ certificates and with the right 
of possession pro rata, on the part of the holders of such re- 
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ceivers’ certificates, of the securities so held in the event of 
default in payment of interest or principal of the certificates. 

The Commission also required that before any advance 
upon the loan was made, -that the applicants deposit with the 
Finance Corporation commitments of the then holders of short- 
term obligations showing that not less than $4,575,000 of out- 
standing bank loans, being 50 per cent of the net amount of such 
notes, would be extended to maturity dates not earlier than the 
maturity dates of the loan conditionally approved in this report. 
This application was made for the amount of money that would 
enable the receivers to meet half of the short-term loans it 
owed to nine banks. 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9528, Chi- 
cago Great Western Railroad Co. reconstruction loan, has ap- 
proved a loan of $1,289,000 without prejudice to the considera- 
tion of further loans upon the application which was for 
$2,000,000. The carrier asked for the loan of $2,000,000 to be 
used to pay 1932 maturities of equipment obligations, taxes and 
interest on its bonds. The applicant applied to the Railroad 
Credit Corporation for a loan of $710,880 to pay the interest on 
its bonds due in September of this year. The Commission 
said it had been advised that the Railroad Credit Corporation 
anticipated that it would have funds available for this loan 
when needed and would grant it in the event that the appli- 
cants’ other 1932 needs were provided for by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. The loan is to be secured by the 
deposit of $5,000,000 of the applicant’s first-mortgage 4 per cent 
bonds due in 1959. 

The Blue Ridge Railway Co. has applied to the Commission 
for approval of a loan of $150,000 from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to enable it to pay accounts. It offered 
as security $200,000 of its first mortgage bonds. 

The Commission, in a second supplemental order, in Finance 
No. 7585, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. stock, has modified 
its order of May 31, 1929, 154 I. C. C. 258, and its order of 
March 16, 1932, 180 I. C. C. 721, so as to permit the applicant 
to pledge as collateral security for the prospective loan of 
$2,500,000 to the Alton Railroad Co. and any extension thereof, 
6,444 shares of the guaranteed 7 per cent stock of the Joliet & 
Chicago Railroad Co., 3,072 shares of the guaranteed 6 per cent 
preferred stock of the Kansas City, St. Louis & Chicago Rail- 
road Co., 1,250 shares of guaranteed 7 per cent preferred stock 
of the Louisiana & Missouri River Railroad Co., and $1,666,666, 
par value, of the stock of the Monongahela Railway Co., and 
to pledge from time to time all or any part of the securities as 
collateral for any loan or loans which either the Baltimore & 
Ohio or the Alton, or both, has obtained or may hereafter ob- 
tain from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, or any ex- 
tension thereof. 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9474, Hoosac 
Tunnel & Wilmington Railroad Co. reconstruction loan, has ap- 
proved a loan of $23,600, to be used for the payment of freight 
balances and Hoosac Tunnel station rentals to the Boston & 
Maine, bank loans and ties. Commissioner Mahaffie dissented. 
The applicant asked for a loan of $60,000 to pay short term 
individual loans, audited vouchers for materials, attorneys’ fees, 
interest, for the making of repairs and maintenance. Ag secur- 
ity the applicant is to pledge $67,500 of its first mortgage 6 
per cent bonds. 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9516, Silver- 
ton Northern Railroad Co. reconstruction loan, has denied ap- 
proval of a loan of $12,945, which the company, with a line in 
Colorado, desired to enable it to pay one-half of a bank loan, 
taxes, maintenance of way and structures, maintenance of 
equipment and unpaid wages and salaries. Denial was based 
upon the conclusion that the prospectve earning power and 
the security offered, $300,000 of its first mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds, all owned by the president and vice president of the com- 
pany, would not adequately secure the loan. 

The receivers of the Seaboard Air Line have asked for 
a loan of $3,000,000 to enable them to discharge the claims of 
approximately 2,000 separate creditors against the receivership 
for services, materials, and supplies furnished to the railway 
company. They offer as security registered receivers’ certifi- 
. cates, series E. 

The Commission, by division 4, in a fourth supplemental 
report in Finance No. 9154, Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway 
Co. reconstruction loan, upon further consideration of applica- 
tions of that carrier has approved an additional loan of $753,500 
without prejudice to the consideration of further loans upon the 
original application. The applications of the carrier mentioned 
total $7,796,436. Previous reports in this case have been made 
in 180 I. C. C. 639 and 184, I. C. C. 245, —. This additional loan 
was desired to enable the carrier to pay Illinois taxes, take care 
of trust obligation interest, and Cook County taxes. The carrier 
is to secure the loan by the further pledge of prior lien mortgage 
6 per cent, series A, bonds of 1961, and prior lien mortgage 5% 
per cent, series B, 1961, bonds, in the aggregate amount of 
$8,852,700. 
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The Columbus & Greenville Railway Co. has asked for 
loan of $100,000, the funds to be used to complete a steel bridge, 
to restore the railroad’s road bed and pay taxes. The security 
offered is a chattel mortgage or trust deed on the company’s 
rolling stock. 

The Commission, by division 4, in finance No. 9251, Kansas 
City, Kaw Valley & Western Railway reconstruction loan, upop 
further consideration has revoked its approval of a loan of 
$51,000 to that carrier. The applicant asked the Commission to 
modify the approval, dated June 25, 1932, because of its inability 
to pledge as security for the loan $215,500 of bonds specified by 
the Commission. The carrier, the Commission’s report said, 
was unable to meet the conditions laid down in the mortgage 
under which the bonds might be issued and was therefore un. 
able to issue and pledge the $215,500 of bonds. The Commis. 
sion said that in the circumstances, without the pledge of those 
bonds, it was unable to conclude that the prospective earning 
power of the applicant and the security offered for the loan 
afforded reasonable assurance of the applicant’s ability to repay 
the loan. 


DOTSERO CUT-OFF PLAN 


A plan looking to the construction of the Dotsero cut-off 
by the Denver & Rio Grande, agreed to by the parties in the 
controversy, has been laid before the Commission and the Re. 
construction Finance Corporation. The high points in the plan 
are a loan of $4,000,000 from the reconstruction body and modi- 
fication of the Commission’s condition upon which the Denver & 
Rio Grande is to purchase the stock of the Denver & Salt Lake 
at a price not exceeding $155 a share. Appropriate applications 
have been filed in Finance No. 4555, application of the Denver & 
Salt Lake to construct the Dotsero cut-off and Finance No. 8070, 
application of the Denver & Rio Grande Western to buy the 
stock of the Denver & Salt Lake. 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western has asked for the 
extension of the period in which it is to buy the stock of the 
Denver & Salt Lake from September 15, 1932, to the period 
between July 1, 1934, and January 1, 1935. In the meantime 
the stock of both corporations is to be placed in escrow with 
provisions for transfer of Denver & Rio Grande Western stock 
in the event of failure by that road to comply with the plan. 

With a view to obtaining the money for constructing the cut- 
off, beginning September 15, the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
has asked approval for an additional loan of $4,000,000; for con- 
struction payment to the Salt Lake company for the advances 
heretofore made by it to the Denver & Salt Lake Western and 
the meeting other expenses of the applicant incident to opera- 
tion over the cut-off. The security offered was stock or first 
mortgage bonds of the Denver & Salt Lake Western, 1,305 
shares of Salt Lake Company’s stock and/or voting trust cer- 
tificates now owned by the applicant, a demand note of the 
W-M corporation, and Salt Lake Company’s income mortgage 
bonds. 


R. C. C. MONTHLY REPORT 


The Railroad Credit Corporation on August 1 had either 
actually made or authorized loans to railroads to meet their 
fixed interest obligations totaling $28,388,464.82, according to the 
monthly report of that Corporation filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Of that amount, $20,445,441.00 represented loans actually 
made, leaving a balance of $7,943,023.82 to which the corporation 
is committed. 

Collection of rate increases under Ex Parte 103, according 
to the report, totaled $26,034,210.00 in the first five months this 
year, the increase having become effective January 4. The 
amount derived from the increase amounted to $5,250,961.00 in 
May. 

The railroads in July repaid to the Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration $1,030,000 of loans made by that body to them. For 
the period to August 1, the rail carriers revised their applica- 
tions for loans already filed with the Railroad Credit Corpora- 
tion and reduced the amount requested in those applications by 
more than $47,000,000. 


NEW EQUIPMENT IN SERVICE 

Class I railroads of the United States in the first six months 
of 1932 placed in service 1,927 new freight cars, the Car Service 
Division of the American Ralway Association has announced. 
In the same period last year, 6,951 new freight cars were placed 
in service. The railroads on July 1 this year had 1,951 new 
freight cars on order compared with 8,963 on the same day last 
year. 

The railroads also placed in service in the first six months 
this year 34 new locomotives compared with 89 in the same 
period in 1931. New locomotives on order on July 1 this year 
totaled six compared with 36 on the same day last year. Freight 
cars and locomotives leased or otherwise acquired are not in- 
cluded in the above figures. 
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Cargo Handling—Whose Responsibility 


(By Thomas G, Plant, operating manager, American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Company—A_ paper presented at the annual convention of the 
Association of Pacific and Far East Ports, Seattle, July 26.) 


geographical limits, the chief motive of all activities 

related to transportation. Harbor boards, terminal oper- 
ators, stevedores, bargemen and truckmen, as well as ship- 
owners, are all in business to handle or facilitate the handling, 
of cargo. 

Now, we were long in the habit of undertaking our respec- 
tive jobs with the opening and closing words, “not responsible.” 
“Not responsible for damage,” “not responsible for insufficient 
package or vice of goods,” “not responsible for winchmen or 
ship’s gear,” “not responsible for cargo left on the pier,” are 
still sufficiently familiar to be monotonous. I venture to point 
out that the old order has changed. We have lost the protec- 
tion of our old exemptions from liability. Whether we like it 
or not we now have responsibilities against which neither con- 
tract clauses nor acts of Congress can protect us. 


I shall not hark back to the days of the Phoenicians and 
the invention of the cart-wheel, except to point out that cargo 
or material-handling in transportation and in production pro- 
cesses has always been one to intrigue the efforts of experts. 
The handling and placing of limestone and granite in the con- 
struction of Egyptian pyramids appears to have been more 
difficult than the operations of quarrying and masonry. Both 
were less ingenious than the transportation and erection of 
the 2,000 ton granite pillar that Diocletian ordered placed to 
his honor in Alexandria. He, doubtless, permitted few excep- 
tions as to liability for damage. With the cost of damage the 
price of one’s neck, claim prevention was then excellent busi- 
ness policy. 


Te subject of cargo-handling is long and broad, without 


Three Stages in Cargo-Handling 


In more recent times the question of responsible and effi- 
cient cargo-handling in transportation has gone through two 
phases and now is in a third, on which I wish to dwell in some 
detail. 

In the colonial period of our maritime commerce, the ship- 
owner was often the merchant—also the consignee, in the sense 
that his cargoes were not sold until his ship had reached des- 
tination and the goods delivered or ready to deliver in good 
condition. There was no question then as to who would bear 
the losses for careless or inefficient handling, and there is much 
historical evidence to show that good results were secured even 
if equipment and methods were crude. 

The second stage began when ship ownership and opera- 





Discharging heavy boiler with modern handling equipment. 


tion became a more specialized function, separate from mer- 
chandising. Merchants and traders could not afford to own 
ships; shipowners did not care to take the trouble and risk of 
merchandising. Ship operation became, in fact, rather an ob- 
Ject in itself, more efficient, in some ways, by reason of the 
stimulus of competition, but less efficient as to cargo-handling, 
because national laws, designed to foster the business, divided 


the responsibility between vice of the goods, perils of the sea, 
restraint of princes, and acts of God. 

This was a period of relative prosperity and high prices. 
Trade was developing rapidly. and all efforts were directed 
toward production efficiency. Merchants and manufacturers busy 
filling orders began to feel that their function was fulfilled and 
their interest ended when the goods were delivered to the quay 
for loading and they had secured a clean bill of lading, regard- 
less of how many restrictive clauses were printed on the lading 
and regardless of the condition in which goods might reach the 
buyer in 
distant 
places. 
Steamer 
space was 
scarce and 
it was, in 
fact, a sell- 
er’s and 
shipowner’s 
market, 


with the 
consignee 
often hold- 


ing the sack 
so far as 
cargo dam- 
age was 
concerned. 

The ship- 
owner was 
not indiffer- 
ent to effi- 
cient han- 
dling of cargo, because this quickened turnarounds in a time of 
profitable freight rates, but the object was speed and economy of 
operation rather more than safety of the cargo. This was only 
natural because the ship was almost always protected from loss 
from cargo damage by statutory and contract exemptions, and 
cargoes were plentiful. 


Terminal Facilities and Operation 


It was sometime in this historical stage that the problem of 
terminal facilities and terminal and port operation began to 
develop as a separate and specialized function in ocean trans- 
portation. This, of course, led to technical improvements, but 
to a still further division of the responsibility for cargo han- 
dling, which reached its extreme in ports where stevedoring 
on the ship, landing onto the wharves, handling in stor- 
age, loading into cars, etc., were all under separate con- 
trol. Terminals, so-called, were terminals in fact in the 
very literal sense that all these separate responsibilities 
for cargo handling appeared to terminate there. 

Now this specialization or division of functions would 
have been all right had there remained with each of 
these agencies a controlling sense of primary “duty to 
cargo” and an appreciation of the fact that they could 
only perform efficiently as a unit in a sequence of op- 
erations and not as a local, separate and self-centered 
object in themselves. It is scarcely exaggeration to say 
that this was a period of lack of consideration for this 
feature and avoidance of responsibility or “duty to cargo.” 


The Present Stage 


Now we are in another, third, stage of transportation. 
It is a culmination of the second, in that we are reaching 
technical efficiency in equipment and methods for han- 
dling cargo, but there is a reversion to the first historical 
stage as to responsibility. This responsibility extends far 
beyond the ship’s tackles and the terminals. Economists 
tell us the problem is now one of distribution. There is 
over-production in industry, surplus tonnage in shipping, 
keenest of competition for the buyer’s favor, and narrow 
margins of profit, or none at all for those who do not 
function with efficiency and economy. We are forced to 
realize that shipowners do not exist merely to operate 
fine ships and that harbors are not administered as a matter 
of civic pride. Our economic lives now depend on the whim of 
the consignee. The shipowner, ship’s officers, the stevedores, 
the terminal operators, and the truckmen must cooperate in 
minutest detail to please him—to get the merchandise from 
seller to buyer just as quickly, safely, and cheaply as possible. 
If this is not dose, the seller loses his sale, or the cargo moves 
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by truck or rail, or by a competing line, or through another 
port, and everyone along the line loses. It is, indeed, the con- 
signee’s hour and a consumer’s market. 

In this situation it seems quite clear that a break or a 
weak spot in one link of this chain carrying the merchandise 
from the factory to consumer handicaps and penalizes us all. 
We must, therefore, entirely change our point of view with 
respect to our individual objects and functions. 

I will now touch on a few of the things that have already been 
done to speed up, synchronize, and make safe this chain process 
of cargo handling. Some of the experiences of my own company 
will be mentioned because of familiarity therewith, but it should 
be borne in mind that other companies may have made similar 
and perhaps greater progress with this problem. df we are to 
make any improvement at all we must start at home and for 
the ship, terminal, and stevedore operators, this, unfortunately, 
means starting with the middle links of the chain. 


The Ship 


At the outset, where functions of transportation, such as 
stevedoring, car unloading, terminal operation, are necessarily 
under separate supervision and control, the duties and responsi- 
bilities of each division must be clearly understood, willingly 
undertaken, and efficiently discharged with relation to the 
whole operation. We, therefore, make our master and his offi- 
cers solely and completely responsible for the operation of 
handling or stevedoring into the ship, for proper stowage, safe 
carriage in transit, and for safe and efficient discharge to 
dock or cars at destination. The terminal organization is 
— for all cargo operations between tailgate and ship’s 
tackle. 

Under this setup, the role of navigator, important as it is, 
is no more important than the duty of effecting good cargo out- 
turns. This involves education of ship’s officers in the best 
methods of cargo handling and the stowage requirements of 
thousands of different commodities, including many that are 
dangerous, objectionable, or extremely hard to handle without 
damage. Full information must be circulated as to the charac- 
teristics and requirements of new products and new types of 
packing, details of good and bad experiences. Reports of com- 
parative outturn results on all ships and terminals are issued 
so that ship’s officers may know where their ships stand in 
efficiency. With this responsibility centered in the ship there 
is no gap between loading and discharging port efficiencies. A 
good ship’s officer will not permit a loading port stevedore to 
jeopardize the cargo by poor stowage or to economize at the 
expense of the discharging port stevedore or terminal, when 
these things reflect on the ship’s record. 

Several improvements can be mentioned in the strictly ship- 
side of cargo handling. Most of them have to do with design of 
winches, booms, and rigging, improvement of cargo lighting de- 
vices, etc., and this has been reflected in direct saving to the 
vessel in labor costs and cargo claims. Perhaps I should also 
mention the Pacific Coast program of accident prevention, 
started about five years ago, because not only have splendid 
results been secured in reducing injuries, but it has had an 
important effect on the cost and efficiency of cargo handling. 
One company working about 1,500 man hours a day at San 
Francisco 
has not had 
a single 
loss time 
injury for 
the last 
3 months. 
Five years 
ago it had 
43 injuries 
in 60 days 
with a di- 
rect loss 
therefrom 
of $20,000. 

One _ ship 
feature of 
particular 
interest in 
which prog- 
ress has been made is that of ventilation. We tackled the prob- 
lem of sweat and rust damage in canned goods and in running 
out this bugaboo some 35,000 temperature and humidity read- 
ings were taken in various parts of the ships on various stages 
of the voyage, every hour of the day and all seasons of the 
year. As a result, some of our old beliefs and practices with 
regard to ventilation were radically changed and better results 
attained. It is only fair to mention that this investigation re- 
vealed weaknesses in packing, warehousing, connecting carrier 
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and terminal practices which contribute largely to sweat damage 
and could be partially eliminated by those having control over 
these features. 

The Stevedore 


We have always insisted on contracting stevedores and 
trucking companies accepting responsibility for handling dam. 
age caused by the carelessness or mistakes of their employes, 
and this means practically all damage occurring on the ship and 
pier. This was not for the purpose of shifting the burden of 
claims, but 
to eliminate 
damage by 
insistently 
pressing 
that most 
sensitive 
spot, the 
pocketbook, 
At the out- 
set, some 
contractors 
foresaw loss 
of profits 
and virtual- 
ly had to 
be hog-tied 
and clubbed 
into admit- 
ting the ex- 
istence of 
damage, 
much less paying for it. Soon, however, it began to be evident 
that the safe and careful way of handling material is usually the 
easiest and most economical, and that it is good operating prac- 
tice for those at fault not to conceal, but to throw all possible 
light on cargo damage, to aid in every way to analyze causes and 
work out means of prevention. 

Some shipowners have learned that it is profitable so to 
receive cargo on the dock and so to stow it in the ship as to 
give greatest possible facility to the contracting stevedores 
and the connecting carriers. On the other hand, our own steve- 
dores have learned that “duty to cargo” is more important than 
high tonnage averages and most profitable in the long run. 
Since that time, our contracting stevedores have led the way 
in devising new, safer, and more efficient types of gear and 
methods of cargo-handling. Time will not permit a description 
of all the new handling devices that have been adopted and you 
are familiar with most of them anyway. But I should like to 
mention a few, not because of special importance, but because 
the manner in which they were evolved is interesting and 
shows that individual initiative and ingenuity, even in small de- 
tails, lubricates and makes more workable the machinery of 
cargo handling. 


it eee 





Ten thousand auto wheel rims stacked on the dock 
for quick handling. 


Some Illustrations 


Paper, both flat and in rolls, has always given trouble to the 
carriers because of heavy unit weight and difficulty of avoiding 
damage, as it is shipped with practically no protection. Steve- 
dores and ship’s officers not infrequently used rope slings on 
two-ton rolls of fine printing paper with painful and expensive 
results to the printer and claims agent. Gouges, tears, and 
wrinkles naturally cause difficulty in feeding the presses and 
serious losses in time and material. If a stevedore used a rope 
sling on a two-ton elephant, the complaint would be immediate 
and noisy and an elephant never forgets. Neither does an 
injured consignee, and, when the claims began to come back, 
interesting competition began at all ports to devise safe and 
comfortable cradles and slings for roll paper. One port put 
into use a broad canvas bellyband, which was good, but han- 
dled but one roll at a time; another port constructed a rigid 
cradle with two steel half cylinders held by steel straps into 
which two rolls of paper could be nested. This was used in 
conjunction with a tipping platform of similar construction 
on the dock. Another port developed a pair of clamps for 
rolls of newsprint paper with wide jaws having flat scored 
bearing surfaces which gripped the ends of the rolls for safe 
hoisting; and perhaps the most ingenious of all was a pair 
of huge tongs with broad jaws, half cylinder shape, which 
gripped one roll around the girth to hoist it safely and se- 
curely. Special equipment has also been designed for ease 
and safety of tran fer to and from trucks and cars on the 
terminals. 

The rope sling has been almost entirely eliminated for 
handling general cargo, due to the increase in the use of car- 
tons by shippers and the greater capacity of the platform sling. 
The platform sling is an evolution of the old narrow board 
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\] om sling and the trend has been toward increased capacity with usually most irregular as to nature and quantity of goods, re- 
many improvements as to type, fastenings, and system of ceiving, stowing, and delivery locations, and time of movement. 
spreading the sling ropes to bind the load and still avoid crush- Conveyors that could handle a block of canned salmon from 
ing of packages in the top tiers. One simple little improve- hold to dock twice as fast as the old time sling and truck method 

S and ment which gave wonderful results was the canting up of the break down when 

dam. outside edge of the outer boards on flat platform slings so that they come up 

loyes, the packages slightly inclined to the center of the load. This against a shipment 

PD and decreased the percentage of packages falling off loads remark- of pianos, washtubs, 

en of ably, with increased safety both to men and merchandise. and cement mixers. 

but Net slings have been almost entirely abandoned too, be- The saving made on 

inate cause of damage they cause by crushing packages, but some salmon is lost in 

e by stevedores have utilized their nets most ingeniously by put- handling the _ con- 

ently ting a round flat platform or “pieplate” in the bottom. This  veyor and in interest 

sing makes a particularly good sling for small packages of non- on such equipment 

nost fragile cargo, such as coils of rope, mats of rice, etcetera. while it is idle. The 

tive A few years ago a Seattle door shipper pointed out that thumb marvelously ingen- 

the smudges on new doors were almost as objectionable as knot- ious conveyors that 

00k, holes and requested us to make the stevedores use white cotton automatically sort 

out: gloves. When this was put into effect, one of our stevedores materials and fit- 

yme asked for gardenias, but the idea got desired results. The tings in factories 

tors wearing of white gloves apparently has a mollifying effect on would be up against 

loss human behavior, because not only did the doors outturn cleaner, it when it came to 

fits but they had fewer split panels and gouged edges. sorting cargo by 

fual- Green hides are easily damaged by iron rust stains and, brands and marks. 

to after one or two bad outturns with this commodity, every However, some 

tied precaution was taken with dunnage and other separations to improvements along 

bed insure that no hides could come in contact with the steel plates this line have been 

mit- of the ship or iron stanchions on the dock. It remained for made, the principal 

ex- a stevedore gear man to think of using galvanized instead of one of which has 

of common iron hooks on platform slings used for hides. been elimination of 

oe Accident Prevention ee yp at gee 

the The factor of safety of personnel enters into almost all handdrawn four 

ac- of these improvements. Wire rope slings used on steel and wheeler, with _ in- 

ble machinery usually have an eye spliced in each end and, in creased use of elec- 

nd finishing the splice, it is customary to cut off the strand ends _ tric and gasoline jit- 
with a cold chisel or shears. A stevedore foreman in Port- nies drawing tractor 

to land noticed that men were cutting their hands on these sharp trains. With these 

to points and hit on the ingenious idea of cutting the ends with have come into use 

es an acetylene torch. This put a smooth, round bulb on the end yarious types of 

e- of each wire and net only made it safe,*but made the splice platform skids with 

mn stronger. suitably designed 

n. Improvements in these small but important details are trucks to handle Photos of good and bad loading for in- 

Ly too numerous to mention. The point is that they are more them. Thishasmade ‘Struction of draymen—Bulletin board at 

id the result of an esprit de corps, and appreciation by the indi- jt possible to trans- Coat. 

n viduals in our chain of services of the main idea, which is fer cargo from ship 


responsibility to the cargo and to each other, rather than the 
result of a scientific mechanical engineering program. 


Mechanization of Handling 


With manufacturing processes pretty well perfected, fac- 
tories have been giving some scientific thought to materials 
handling, so that they will have a smooth, straight-line flow 
of materials from point of receipt, through assembly or process- 
ing to the point of delivery to the transportation agency. The 
general formula has been increased mechanization, decreased 
manual handling. The motor car assembly plants and the meat 
packing houses are models of efficiency in their materials han- 
dling processes. Perhaps we could learn something from them. 
After all, there is not much difference between the assembly 
of steel and rubber to make a motor car and the disassembling 
of a hog 
where the 
packer ends 


and sliced 
bacon; each 
operation 
has some- 
thing in 
common 
with as- 
sembly of a 
diverse car- 


to dock and dock to car without rehandling of individual pack- 
ages, with enormous savings in labor as a result. Rubber tires 
and roller bearings for trailer trucks are yet to be adopted. 
Certain coastwise lines carry the loaded skids, with and without 
trucks, through to destinations, and find that the handling labor 
saved offsets the space lost. 

An extreme development of this idea is the so-called “sea 
train” which operates from New Orleans to Havana. By the use 
of special shore cranes and ship elevators, up to 90 freight cars 
of merchandise are transported each trip without rehandling of 
the merchandise. The complete elimination of stevedoring ex- 
pense and the shortened ship turnarounds more than offset the 
loss of ship space in carrying the railroad equipment. This 
makes the “seat train” practically a ferry service and, if ex- 
tended to passenger trains, will mean that you can get aboard 
your Pullman drunk in Havana and wake up sober in Chicago. 
Other types of equipment have been utilized to minimize manual 
handling and much can still be done just by slight changes in 


=>) hy method without investment in new equipment. At our San Fran- 
cae tan = cisco pier, handling was speeded up and dock labor costs cut 40 
ea ase, per cent when sorting of inward cargo at ship’s tackle was elimi- 


nated and a central “break-up pile” or sorting location estab- 
lished. Such ideas are simple, cheap, and easy of application, 
but until the right stimulus is applied, we all have difficulty in 
seeing light through the hard shell of custom or habit, which 
conceals so many inefficient and costly practices. 


The Terminal 


Harbor boards and terminal owners or administrators have 
an important part in synchro-meshing this cargo transmission 


machinery. Aside from the planning and construction of effi- 
cient terminals, great improvements can often be made in ex- 
isting facilities with moderate expense, by a careful study of 
the use being made thereof. The San Francisco Board of Har- 
bor Commissioners cut trucking congestion and delay on our 
piers 26 and 28 by 75 per cent to 90 per cent when they built 
a bulkhead shed between the two sheds. This not only gave 
additional floor space (easily utilized since the substitution of 
trailer trains for hand trucks), but afforded level tailgate deliv- 
eries to eighteen trucks at the pier head line. It has saved the 
steamship company, the trucking companies, and the consignees 


go in stow- 
age and the 
sorting of 
general car- 
go for de- 
livery. 

_ Ideal mechanization of handling, however, requires a steady, 
uniform flow between the same locations of cargo or material, 
the nature of which, even if diverse, is in constant proportion. 
W € have not been able to make much progress in mechaniza- 
tion of general cargo handling because the flow of cargo is 





Storage of linoleum in tubes. 
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Raw Materials for the Blast Furnaces 
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Iron ore, coal and other raw materials used in steel making @d cl 
transported by Erie to many of the blast furnaces. At Clevelavy | 
Erie operates batteries of modern ore unloaders which promppdem 
transfer the freighters’ cargoes to waiting cars for fast hauling 
furnaces and docks. 
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Steel for Skyscrapers 


ITHE ERIE 


ng @d clearances make possible economical shipping of large and 
velaavy fabricated pieces. At every Erie freight terminal Erie's 
$e dern equipment insures speedy and economical handling. 
nh complete transportation service that Erie renders to the steel 
kers, fabricators, and erectors is typical of its service to all 
eel Bustries. Shippers find it pays to utilize Erie's extensive and 
tweficient service. Consult the Erie freight representative who calls 
reat you. He is a m-i-g-h-t-y good man to know. 
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of westbound intercoastal cargo thousands of dollars in time and 
labor, to say nothing of elimination of cargo damage from trucks 
striking cargo on the docks. A similar improvement was ef- 
fected by the harbor board at our Los Angeles terminals by 
asphalting some depressed tracks so that trucks could make 
level tailgate deliveries when cars were not being switched. 

There are smaller, but no less important, ways in which the 
administrators of terminals can discharge their responsibility 
to cargo. It was recently reported that one of our wharfingers, 
not content with figuring tolls and enforcing rules, noticed a 
package fall from a trailer because of a bump in the floor of 
a busy dock. He reported the matter to the harbor maintenance 
department and, inside of an hour, the floor had been repaired. 
Lighting has a most important effect on the efficiency of cargo 
handling; a dirty reflector or a missing globe may easily mean 
the loss of a stevedore’s finger, a damaged package, a mistake 
in delivery, or at least, a slowing up of the handling. The 
kind of paint used, the frequency with which it is cleaned or 
renewed, directly affect cargo handling efficiency. The ship- 
owner sometimes has tp take the initiative in these matters, 
but at unassigned piers serving several lines, some of them 
infrequently, the owners of the docks must undertake this re- 
sponsibility if any improvement is to be made. 


The Drayman 


The drayman is a very important link in this chain of cargo 
handling and the ship and terminal operator must make as 
smooth and effective a connection with him as possible. As an 
example of what may be done: At San Francisco, where a great 
deal of machinery is handled, we installed an overhead chain 
hoist in a convenient location on the dock. This was expensive, 
but made it possible for a truckman to load or unload machinery 
up to ten tons practically single handed. The time and labor 
savings to the trucking companies have been great, and this 
equipment has now paid for itself in direct savings in labor 
cost of clerks who must be present during truck loading 
operations. 

On our westbound dock in Seattle you will find a large 
bulletin board with a notice to draymen and two sets of pho- 
tographs of truckloads of carton goods; one set is of good 
loads properly lashed, the other of poor loads, tie ropes cutting 
into the cartons marked “fragile,” part loads spilled on the dock, 
etc. Just below is a large supply of corner boards of various 
lengths made up of dunnage and an invitation to draymen to 
use them. At some of our terminals, if a drayman leaves with a 
load stowed or lashed in such way as to cause damage, a pho- 
tograph of the same goes to his head office in the next mail and 
always proves effective. 

Such measures go beyond the limits of shipowners’ con- 
tract liability, but must be taken if all previous good efforts are 
not to be defeated; they earn the good will of the consignee and 
the cooperation of the truckmen. In rush seasons, when docks 
were congested, we have had the pleasant experience of the 
San Francisco Draymen’s Association voluntarily offering to 
haul after hours. On one Saturday afternoon they cleared 58 
truck loads of general cargo in three hours to give space for a 
Monday morning ship, without extra expense to the steamship 
company. 

The Connecting Carrier 


The connecting rail carrier is another link in which we 
have had to interest ourselves in order to make the flow of 
cargo from shipper to consignee smooth and safe. A shipown- 
er’s best efforts to handle cargo safely are frustrated at the start 
if a car of radios or refrigerators arrives at the dock with cases 
marked “fragile” and “this side up” stowed on the side, upside 
down, or insecurely braced in the car. This, too, is outside the 
scope of our immediate business, but we have been forced to do 
something about it because competitive conditions often force 
payment by the ship for such damage “for policy reasons.” We 
cannot supervise carloading in distant places and letter writing 
is ineffective, so we started a photographic campaign by taking 
photographs of every car that arrived with cargo improperly 
stowed or in damaged condition—also detailed pictures of dam- 
aged merchandise. This was expensive and didn’t make us 
very popular with the railroads, but got prompt and effective 
results for the benefit of everyone concerned. 


Container and Packing 


The problem of improvement in the quality and efficiency of 
containers and packing used by shippers is most difficult for 
the ship operator, particularly in these times, when he is 
forced to accept cargo however poorly packed and pay for the 
damage that results from lack of proper protection. We are 
in the same position as a waiter who has to serve a peevish 
patron with a tough, poorly prepared steak. Not every shipper 
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is as inconsiderate as the one who gave us ice cream cones 
in paper boxes ready for the counter, expecting us to delivery 
the boxes unsoiled and cones uncracked—a feat, however, which 
was actually accomplished—but scores of similar examples 
could be cited. 

The shipowner, the stevedoring contractors, and the ternj- 
nals have been forced to go to great lengths to evolve new 
gear and methods to handle new and old products that wi] 
not stand the usual methods without damage. Where a ney, 
more efficient, or more economical type of container has beep 
evolved, this labor and expense contributes to a net economic 
saving, but often a thousand dollars in labor and equipment 
could be saved by a hundred dollars invested in better packing, 
Thus, it can be seen that we have another feature where our ip. 
terests extend beyond the ship’s tackle and the dock gate 
in spite of what bill of lading or other contract clauses may say. 

We applied our photographic campaign to this problem 
with gratifying results, working through both consignees and 
shippers. Often our photos caused drastic changes in the 
personnel of factory shipping departments, but in few cases 
did they antagonize our shippers; often they gained for us last- 
ing good will as well as reduction in claims. It may seem like 
an extreme extension of the ship operator’s function, but it 
is, nevertheless, true that our photographic efforts not only 
affected methods of packing, but occasionally revealed latent 
manufacturing defects in the goods which became patent in 
handling. 

As an example, a shipment of nationally advertised catsup 
in bottles in cartons outturned with generous helpings of catsup 
all over the outside of the cartons and on other cargo. The 
same ship had outturned 10,000 cartons of another product in 
bottles without one broken bottle, so it was apparent that some- 
thing was wrong other than our stowage and handling. Careful 
examination revealed that each broken bottle had cracked in the 
same design. Detailed photographs of clean bottles, broken and 
unbroken, were sent the shipper and, in turn, to the manufac- 
turer, and it was found that the damage was due to faulty an- 
nealing at the bottle factory. 

; An interesting evolution in methods of packing is the 
increase in shipments of merchandise in larger units. The 
bundling of lumber in conjunction with the use of the Ross 
carrier is an interesting local example. Flat printing paper 
formerly only corded in unwieldy, wobbly butcher-paper pack- 
ages, is now handled in large blocks on raised skids, with steel 
straps over protecting steel or wood corner angles. These skids 
are easily handled at all stages of transfer from mill to 
printer. Not only is there a big labor saving, but the space 


occupied by a given weight of paper is often less in ite of 
Space taken by the skids. — 


; Similar methods of handling firebrick strapped on skids or 
in steel containers is a new development and you can easily 
imagine the savings over laboriously handling brick by brick 
from factory to car, car to dock, dock to ship, and so on, 
through at least six transfer operations. You would scarcely 
credit a brick manufacturer with refusing to adopt the new 
method, even at expense to himself, in consideration of the sav- 
ings that would accrue to others, but many of them do. So 
great are the savings to us that, in certain cases, we pack the 
bricks on platforms at our own expense as we unload the cars; 
the consignees refuse to return the skids though they profit as 
much as we by their use. This is a curiously unfair situation 
that will be remedied when the shipper can be persuaded or 
forced to improve his own handling practices. 


The illustrations I have given of cargo gear and handling 
methods seem of minor interest and importance in themselves; 
taken together as units in a synchronized, sequential system 
they have an important bearing on results. Just so do the 
ship’s officer, the stevedore, the harbor board, the terminal 
operator, the truckman, and the bargeman have functions and 
responsibilities that are not only vital, but efficient and effec- 
tive only when they work together to promote a smooth, safe, 
and even flow of merchandise. 

The lines marking the limits of our individual responsi- 
bility are no longer vertical, erected at the car door, the tailgate, 
or the ship’s tackle, but are parallel and horizontal, extending 
right through from factory to consumer. Whether we like it 
or not, we are handcuffed together, and if any one of us lags 
or stumbles, either trouble overtakes us or we arrive too late. 


SUGAR, FOURTH SECTION 


The Commission has issued a notice of hearing to be held 
in Washington on September 7, before Examiner M. L. Boat, 
on fourth section applications involving sugar from the North 
Atlantic ports. The notice follows: 


The following fourth section applications, by which carriers’ 
parties thereto ask for authority to establish and maintain rates on 
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traffic as hereinafter described, without observing the long-and-short- 
paul provision of section four of the Interstate Commerce Act, are 
assigned for hearing on September 7, 1932, ten o’clock a. m., standard 
time, at_the office of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., before Examiner M. L. Boat: 

Fourth Section Application No. 14804 


The above-numbered application filed by W. S. Curlett, Frank 
Van Ummersen, B. T. Jones, and W. J. Sedgman, agents, which asks 
for authority to establish and maintain rates on sugar, beet or cane, 
in carloads, from North Atlantic United States ports to points in 
Trunk Line Association, New England Freight Association and Cen- 
tral Freight Association territories, also to points in extended zone 
“c” in Wisconsin, via standard and differential all-rail routes, stand- 
ard and differential rail-and-lake and rail-lake-and-rail routes and 
ocean-and-rail routes. 

Fourth Section Application No. 14574 


The above-numbered application filed by W. S. Curlett, Frank 
Van Ummersen, B. T. Jones, W. J. Sedgman and E. B. Boyd, agents, 
which asks for authority to establish and maintain rates on sugar, 
beet or cane, in carloads, from North Atlantic United States ports 
to Trunk Line Association and Central Freight Association terri- 
tories and points in Western Trunk Line territory located in the 
states of Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin, via standard and dif- 
ferential all-rail routes, standard and _ differential rail-and-lake and 
rail-lake-and-rail routes and ocean-and-rail routes. 

The applicants should be prepared to furnish information outlined 
in Fourth Section Order No. 8900. 


OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Though fixtures of grain in the full cargo trade have regis- 
tered no improvement in rates in the last few days, a possibility 
of betterment is seen in an increased movement of berth grain 
and a slight stiffening of rates. Large quantities of oats were 
reported as booked on the berth from Galveston to Rotterdam 
at 9c for late July and early August and a movement of corn 
from New York to the Pacific coast in regular C line vessels is 
reported. 

Full cargo grain fixtures reported included two British 
steamers to take 35,000 quarters each from Montreal to the 
west coast of the United Kingdom on the basis of 1s 9d and 
3d extra if two ports of discharge, for early August. Another 
British steamer was closed for 30,000 quarters from Montreal 
to Bristol Channel, Liverpool, Birkenhead or London at 1s 9d 
for early August. 

A number of transatlantic sugar fixtures made their appear- 
ance at rates that maintained their previous levels. No coal or 
lumber fixtures from this side were reported. A few West 
Indies time charters were noted and one small steamer was 
taken for 2 to 4 months in the Canadian trade at $1 prompt. 
A Norwegian motorship was chartered for one trip at 6s, de- 
livery British Colombia, redelivery United Kingdom-Continent 
for the middle of August. In the tankers market a number of 
fixtures from Constanza and the Black Sea were reported. A 
3,140-ton Swedish motorship was reported fixed to carry nitrate 
from Hopewell, Va., to one or two ports in the Havre-Hamburg 
range on the basis of $1.70 for one port, $1.80 if two, for prompt 
loading. 

a of the Seatrain Line’s special terminal at Four- 
teenth Street, Hoboken, has begun and officials of the company 
said the structure would be completed in time to start a new 
freight service between New York and Cuba in October. The 
terminal will be the base of the line’s fleet of three ships, 
which are especially designed to carry 100 railroad freight cars 
below deck. The new terminal will be equipped with a crane for 
lifting the freight cars on and off the ships. The Hoboken Shore 
Railroad serves the pier and the cars will be run alongside the 
vessels. 


Far East Conference Contract Rate System 


In a statement sent to federal, state and New York City offi- 
cials, the New York Freight Forwarders’ and Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation, through its president, Maurice Ascher, has lodged a 
protest against adoption of the contract rate system by the Far 
East Conference. A copy of Circular Letter 989, issued by the 
conference and setting forth regulations in reference to bro- 
kers’ contracts to apply in connection with the plan is en- 
closed. 


“It is evident,’ Mr. Ascher says, “that the purpose of the 
conference lines is to establish a rate structure which will 
create for each commodity a contract and a non-contract rate. 
Such contract in addition to fixing the rate for a given term will 
provide that such rate can only be enjoyed by the shipper if he 
confines his shipments to steamers operated by the conference 
lines. In the event that a shipper refuses to sign the contract, 
he will be penalized to the extent of the difference between the 
contract and non-contract rate. The purpose of the confer- 
ence is to prevent shippers from patronizing the non-conference 
lines, and taking advantage of such lower rates which may be 
obtained by the shipper from the non-conference operator. It 
puts the American exporter at a distinct disadvantage, prevent- 
ing him from getting the benefit of competitive conditions not 





only as affecting the movement of goods from America to 
foreign ports, but also affects his ability to compete with firms 
in foreign countries selling goods in the same markets. Prac- 
tically all conference lines are distinctly foreign in their af- 
filiations. It also must be noted that there is no effective gov- 
ernmental control over the action of the conference lines. 

“This agreement, if signed by the broker, would prevent his 
acting in the best interest of his client, the American exporter, 
and in addition, would prevent the shipper from taking advan- 
tage of competitive conditions. 

“We are advised that this agreement is illegal and in 
restraint of trade and against the public interest. If there 
is to be a licensing of our industry, which deals solely in 
transportation, such control should be vested in a federal 
body, rather than an uncontrolled combine of ocean carriers 
operating mainly under foreign flags.” 


BUREAU OF NAVIGATION WORK 


The Commerce Department’s Bureau of Navigation returned 
more than six times as much money to the United States Treas- 
ury in the past fiscal year as was appropriated for the bureau’s 
operations, according to information made public by Commis- 
sioner Arthur J. Tyrer. On the basis of complete reports for 
the 12 months ended June 20, revenues totaled $2,323,865.32, as 
compared with appropriations for the current fiscal period of 
$347,540. 

The principal source of revenue was the tonnage tax col- 
lected through the bureau. This item alone amounted to $1,177,- 
612.54. Entry and clearance and other fees collected through 
the Bureau of Navigation amounted to $205,534.43 and fines im- 
posed for violations of the navigation laws amounted to $340,- 
718.35. 

The fundamental work of the Bureau of Navigation is to 
protect the rights of American seamen and protect life and prop- 
erty at sea through the enforcement of the navigation laws 
passed by Congress aimed at this objective. The navigation 
patrol fleet of the bureau, consisting of six vessels operating in 
Atlantic, Gulf and Great Lakes waters, reported 7,187 violations 
of the navigation laws. Practically each one of the violations 
represented potential danger to human life, and the activity of 
the navigation patrol fleet in this way removed 7,187 potential 
causes for accidents which might have resulted in the loss of 
human life at sea. 

Another important safety work done by the bureau, for 
which there is no revenue, is the inspection work preventing the 
overcrowding of excursion vessels. In the summer months, a 
crew of 49 inspectors work in the important excursion centers 
to prevent overcrowding of vessels and the attendant danger. 


SHIPPING BOARD REORGANIZED 


Reorganization of the Shipping Board in accordance with 
the economy act passed at the last session of Congress was 
announced by President Hoover July 30. In that act the mem- 
bership of the board was reduced from seven to three. The 
President accomplished the object of the statute by giving new 
appointments to three members of the present body, the reap- 
pointments being given to T. V. O’Connor, New York, who is 
to be the chairman of the smaller body as he has been of the 
larger; Samuel §S. Sandberg, California, and Hutch [. Cone, 
Florida. The members dropped were Albert H. Denton, Kansas; 
Jefferson Myers, Oregon, and R. K. Smith, Louisiana. The 
vacancy in the old board created by the death of E. C. Plum- 
mer was never filled, the talk in Congress being such that it 
would have been a useless gesture to appoint a man to fill that 
vacancy. 

Chairman O’Connor, who called at the White House just 
before the reorganization was announced, said that the change 
in personnel of the board meant that three men would have to 
do the work formerly done by seven but said that the fewer 
members would probably mean a greater number of unanimous 
acts. He added that every effort possible would be made to 
retain the present staff of the board, about 700, but that fur- 
loughs without pay, in addition to those required by law, would 
be the result of restrictions in the appropriations. 

The reappointment of the chairman made his record of 
appointments stand five years by President Harding, six years 
by President Coolidge and six years by President Hoover. 

The three members of the Shipping Board took the 
oath of office under recess appointments on August 1. The 
economy act requiring the reorganization had the effect of ter- 
minating the six year terms for which the seven members of 
the old board had been appointed. It provided for the continu- 
ance of a board of three members. Therefore President Hoover 
gave Chairman O’Connor a recess appointment for ‘three years, 
thereby providing for his continuance as chairman for the six 
years for which he was originally appointed. Sandberg was 
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given an appointment for the two years of his original term and 
Cone for the one year remaining of his original term. In that 
way the appointments to membership on the board will continue 
to be staggered. 

Under the new geographical arrangement of the board mem- 
bership O’Connor is to represent the Atlantic seaboard with 
which the Great Lakes region has been merged instead of merely 
the Great Lakes region; Sandberg continues to represent the 
Pacific seaboard and Cone the south Atlantic instead of merely 
the Gulf region. In addition to reducing the-membership the 
economy act also reduced the salary of a board member from 
$12,000 to $10,000 a year. 

After the members of the reduced Shipping Board had taken 
the oath of office they took steps to make corresponding changes 
in its administrative bureaus and personnel. The board re- 
duced the number of bureaus from seven to four and at the 
same time changed the name of the Bureau of Operations to 
Bureau of Marine Development. 

Under the new set-up, Chairman O’Connor will have super- 
vision over the Bureau of Marine Development, the general 
counsel and the secretary of the board. Commissioner Sand- 
berg will have supervision over the Bureau of Regulation and 
Traffic and Bureau of Research. Commissioner Cone will be 
in charge of the Bureau of Construction and Finance. This 
will consolidate the Bureau of Law with the general counsel’s 
office, the Bureau of Traffic with the Bureau of Regulation, and 
the Bureau of Finance with the Bureau of Construction. 

In order to divorce still further the activities of the Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation from the Shipping Board proper, and 
thus permit the reorganized board to devote the greater portion 
of its time to strictly board matters, the board agreed that no 
member should hold office under the Fleet Corporation. 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 
(The Panama Canal Record) 

Commercial traffic through the Canal during the month of 
June, 1932, with 336 transits, aggregating 1,743,150 net tons 
(Panama Canal measurement), and carrying 1,404,558 long tons 
of cargo, was the lowest June traffic since 1922. In compari- 
son with June, 1931, commercial traffic for the past month de- 
clined 64 transits (16.0 per cent), 315,396 net tons (15.3 per 
cent), and 354,418 cargo tons (20.1 per cent). In comparison 
with June, 1930, there was a decrease of 142 transits (29.7 per 
cent); 615,087 net tons (26.1 per cent); and 742,623 cargo tons 
(34.6 per cent). June, 1930, with 2,358,237 net tons (Panama 
Canal measurement), contributed the heaviest net tonnage of 
any month of June since the opening of the Canal, while the 
highest month of June for transits and cargo was in 1929, when 
503 vessels, carrying 2,424,002 tons, were passed through. In 
comparison with the two latter features, last month’s traffic 
shows decreases of 33.2 per cent and 42.1 per cent, respectively. 


COTTON EXPORTS 


Houston, the world’s largest cotton exporting port, has this 
year surpassed its previous record by shipping out between 
August 1, 1931, and July 31, 1932, a total of 2,655,094 bales, 
averaging about 500 pounds, to foreign countries, and shipping 
133,346 bales coastwise to American ports, making a grand total 
of 2,788,440 bales exported this season. The previous record 
was in 1926-27, when 2,551,439 bales were exported. 

The New York Cotton Exchange report for the week end- 
ing July 29, practically the close of the season, shows the fol- 
lowing exports from leading United States ports: 


I 2 a fe eg catia dlp cata mtn a ho A: ces orl Be ew se ie em ea TT 2,665,075 bales 
Re ee TP COC eT ee rT eer errr rere 
EN ere re re te tay eer 1,411,133 bales 
NN a ic0b-5- 50k ah afore a aves) wind Kwara ded vie delat a ee SA TR 577,858 bales 
acc as ah Gage glace) aie MIGIS SORIA © anh BRS sh Al DUC oa 455,687 bales 
ee STINE, 6. sifa;:096) alsa lordve. lata caresh sibal-¥ 0186 00/604: 88> ©0G.9-0 8G 345,646 bales 


A total of 8,784,117 bales were exported from all the ports 
of the United States the season just closed, while 6,933,804 bales 
were exported the season ending July 31, 1931. 

The countries receiving the greater part of this cotton are 
as follows: 


IN. Gon eign dis oid ad Sik, AE ae SEER Paik wie ee edW dive de eees 2,325,735 bales 
ik ain aera’ ps publ NG ONE Bainter ds GMa OR Ree abe 6 we le 1,632,225 bales 
IE ENE, orcs Oct os aba ose Aiea ea wie acalelh avd largo dine ela Ge 1,350,455 bales 
I chien ahah Niece ore, 2 and Ske NGS oe SIS ANE RL H ©) Ea SrwiRiRN eA 1,085,114 bales 
REET 5:0 Gi. ie.csa0b eo GiG. awh <0-s%ae Maina Np Oe kWie dhs odode KS Saale Aue 633,000 bales 
IN, Sake ya S nti nein es 4 RAD pen aGOw se a.v a abccubisee.ce 481,946 bales 


The various exporting ports of the United States closed the 
season with 3,395,653 bales in stock, of which Houston held 
1,085,030 bales. 

Reports show a grand total of 14,784,000 bales produced the 
1931-32 season, as against 13,262,000 bales the preceding season. 
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BRITISH SHIPPING POLICY 


A. Lane Cricher, chief of the transportation division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce, has prepared a summary of a report made by q 
committee appointed by the Chamber of Shipping of the Uniteg 
Kingdom to consider the question of British shipping policy. [p 
part the summary says: 


The committee believes that the paramount need of the shipping 
industry is the restoration and development of a prosperous world 
trade and that the British Empire should lead in organizing a eo. 
operative movement for the removal or reduction of trade barriers 
and the restoration of the exchange of commodities. It is further 
stated that, regardless of the shipping policy followed, British shipping 
can not maintain its position as the ocean carriers of the world nor 
can any comfortable standard of living be maintained in the country 
unless the nation is able to produce and place on the markets of the 
world the manufactured articles of a quality that the world needs 
and at prices the world can afford to pay. The cost of production 
wholesale and retail prices, and the cost of transportation must be 
maintained on a competitive basis. 

Free access to an open freight market, that is, freedom to the 

traders to use the most effective and efficient carrying power that 
is available, is essential to the prosperity of international commerce. 
The British shipping industry should adhere to the policy of the 
freedom of the seas, on a footing of equality for all ships, under al] 
flags, in all ports, in all international, and in all inter-Empire trades, 
The committee does not favor the reservation of the United King- 
dom coasting trade to British ships, expressing itself as follows: 
“All that we have said as to the need for securing and enforcing 
absolute equality of treatment for ships under all flags applies with 
special force to the United Kingdom coasting trade.” 
. The belief is expressed that the present condition of the shipping 
industry results in large measure from the direct and indirect action 
of governments in bringing ships into existence; also in running ships 
at losses, while those governments at the same time have been im- 
posing further restrictions on the volume of cargoes passing through 
their ports. Complete accord with the resolution adopted at the 
Imperial Economic Conference in 1923 is expressed. This resolution 
stated that it is the practice of the governments of the Empire to 
make no discrimination between the flags of shipping using their 
ports and that they had no intention of departing from this practice 
as regards countries which treat British shipping on a footing of 
equality with their own national shipping. The resolution further 
stated that, in the event of danger arising in the future to the over- 
sea shipping of the Empire through an attempt by a foreign country 
to discriminate against the British flag, the governments of the 
Empire would consult together as to the best means of meeting 
the situation. 

The committee now feels that the position of the shipping in- 
dustry should be placed before the Imperial Conference at Ottawa 
and that the governments should be told that occasion has arisen 
for taking the most effective steps possible to secure and maintain 
the objects particularized in the above resolution. It is of the opinion, 
moreover, that the granting of subsidies, direct and indirect, is only 
another form of discrimination. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 15 
of the shipping act of 1916 were approved by the Shipping Board 
August 3: 


1919—The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company with 
Gulf Pacific Line: Arrangement covers through shipments of canned 
goods, canned salmon, dried fruit, beans and rice from United States 
Pacific Coast ports to Porto Rico and Dominican Republic, with trans- 
shipment at New Orleans. Through rates are to be as specified in the 
ge ong Transfer charges at New Orleans are to be absorbed by 
the lines. 

1979—Panama Pacific Line with Klaveness Line: Covers through 
billing arrangement covering shipments of all commodities from Far 
East and Oriental ports of call of Klaveness Line to New York, with 
transshipment at San Francisco or Los Angeles harbor. Through 
rates are to be based on direct line rates. Transfer charges, including 
cost of custom service, state tolls, etc., are to be absorbed by the 
two lines. 

2012—-Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with Oceanic & Oriental 
Navigation Company: Arrangement covers through shipments from 
United States Atlantic ports of call of Dollar to the Orient, with trans- 
shipment at San Francisco or Los Angeles harbor. Through rates 
are to be same as applicable direct line conference rates. Transship- 
ment expense is to be absorbed by the lines. 

2025—Panama Pacific Line with Italian Line: Covers arrangement 
for through transportation of passengers from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles to Malta, Trieste, Venice, Fiume, Naples, Genoa, Gravosa and 
Patras, with interchange at New York. The through fare is to be 
the sum of local fare of Panama Pacific Line from San Francisco or 
Los Angeles to New York less $25, plus local fare of the Italian Line 
from New York to destination. 


RIVER AND HARBOR ALLOTMENTS 


The Secretary of War has approved the following allotment 
of funds for rivers and harbors: 

Little Kanawha River, West Virginia, $12,000; Allegheny 
River, Pennsylvania, $166,000; Monongahela River, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia, $675,000; Mississippi River above Wisconsin 
River, $26,000; Big Sandy River, West Virginia and Kentucky, 
including Tug and Levisa Forks, $22,000; for operating and care 
of locks and dams for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933. 

Mississippi River, $16,000, for operating and care of the 
reservoirs at its headwaters for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1933. 

Inland waterway from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort Inlet, N. C. 
(Dismal Swamp Canal), $150,000. The project for improvement 
of inland waterway from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort Inlet, N. C., 
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as modified by Congress in the river and harbor act of March 
3, 1925, included provision for the purchase and operation of the 
Dismal Swamp (Lake Drummond) Canal, extending from Deep 
Creek, Va., to the vicinity of South Mills, N. C. The canal was 
acquired by the United States on March 30, 1929, since which 
time it has been operated as a free waterway of the United 
States. The canal has shoaled to such an extent that mainte- 
nance dredging is necessary to restore the channel] to the author- 
ized depth of 9 feet. Commercial traffic in the Inland Waterway 
from Norfolk to Beaufort, of which the Dismal Swamp Canal 
forms a part, amounted for the calendar year 1931 to 79,813 tons 
valued at $1,424,166. 

Ohio River, $710,000; for operating and care of Locks and 
Dams Nos. 29 to: 39 (Ashland, Kentucky, to Markland, Indiana) 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933. 

Inland Waterway from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort, N. C., 
$10,000; for operating and care of the section south of the New 
Holland, Higginsport and Mt. Vernon Railroad Bridge, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1933. 

Cape Fear River, N. C., $6,500; for operating and care of 
locks and dams above Wilmington, N. C., for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1933. 

Buffalo, N. Y., $60,000; for operating and care of Black Rock 
Canal and Lock and Ferry Street Bridge for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1933. 

Coosa River, Ga., $12,000; for operating and care of locks 
and dams for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933. 

Ohio River, $624,000; for operating and care of Emsworth 
and Dashield’s locks and dams and Locks and Dams Nos. 4 to 
13 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933. 

Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbor, Calif., $50,000, for com- 
pleting under contract the placing of a clay mound base along 
the easterly 1,500 feet of the proposed breakwater, this work 
being preliminary to the construction of the breakwater struc- 
ture proper, which is scheduled for commencement as soon as 
funds therefor become available. The project for improvement 
of Los Angeles and Long Beach harbors, as modified by Con- 
gress in the river and harbor act of July 3, 1930, provides, among 
other items, for an outer detached breakwater 12,500 feet in 
length estimated to cost $7,000,000. Commercial traffic at Los 
Angeles and Long Beach Harbors, California, for the calendar 
year 1931 amounted to 25,959,443 tons valued at $994,904,195. 

East Rockaway (Debs) Inlet, N. Y., $150,000. The project 
for improvement of East Rockaway (Debs) Inlet, as author- 
ized by Congress in the river and harbor act of July 3, 
1930, provides for a channel 12 feet deep at mean low water 
and 250 feet wide, from the 12-foot contour in the Atlantic Ocean 
to the 12-foot contour in Long Beach Channel, protected by 
jetties. The authorization is subject to the condition that local 
interests contribute $100,000 to the cost of the work; give 
assurances satisfactory to the Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Engineers that they will provide and maintain at their own 
expense interior channels suitable for navigation not less than 
12 feet deep from East Rockaway Inlet to the Hempstead- 
Oyster Bay line, a distance of about 15 miles, to Hewlett Har- 
bor and to Freeport Harbor; furnish, without expense to the 
United States, necessary land, easements, and rights of way for 
construction and maintenance of the jetties, and agree to hold 
and save the United States free of claims for damages to public 
and private property resulting from the improvement. 


Under date of July 15, 1932, the Acting Secretary of War 
approved, as satisfactory compliance with the conditions of co- 
operation, a resolution by the Town Board of the Town of 
Hempstead, and authorized the undertaking of work on the east 
jetty as soon as title to necessary perpetual easements had been 
approved and the contribution of $100,000 actually deposited. The 
Attorney General approved the easement title on July 27th, and 
the Town of Hempstead has agreed to make the contribution 
of $100,000 available as soon as the funds are required. 


Specifications for construction of an east jetty have been 
prepared and the work is about to be advertised with a view to 
its performance by a continuing form of contract. 


No part of this allotment will be expended until the con- 
tribution of $100,000 by the Town of Hempstead has been 
actually deposited. 

Modification of Bulkhead Line, East River, N. Y. The Sec- 
retary of War has approved a modification of the bulkhead line, 
ro River, between East Houston and East 14th Streets, Man- 

attan. 

The Department of Docks of the City of New York requested 
that the bulkhead line between East Houston Street and East 
14th Street be modified to accommodate the East River Drive as 
recently laid out by the city, including a bordering street, wharf 
or place for commercial use outshore of the drive. 

The principal resultant changes occur between East 7th and 
East 14th Streets, there being a slight advance at the foot of 
East 8th Street, a narrow and irregular advance between East 
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11th and East 14th Streets, and a large recession between East 
8th and East 12th Streets. No solid structures or fill are affected 
by the proposed recession. 

At a public hearing held by the New York Harbor Line 
Board for consideration of the application, no objections were 
raised to the proposed changes. The New York Harbor Line 
Board is of the opinion that the changes requested are in the 
interest of navigation, as the new bulkhead will be more regular 
and more nearly parallel to the existing shore and recommends 
approval of the modifications requested. 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 


The general status of the railroads was drawn to the atten- 
tion of the Congressional committee investigating the scope and 
effect of the intrusion of the federal government into private 
business by Col. Albert T. Perkins, president of the People’s 
Motorbus Company and an officer of the St. Louis Union Trust 
Company, and E. J. White, general solicitor of the Missouri 
Pacific Railway, at the St. Louis hearing, last week. Represent- 
ative Shannon, of Kansas City, is chairman, and his colleagues 
are representatives Cox, of Georgia, and Pettengill, of Indiana. 

Col. Perkins told the committee that he had been identified 
with transportation for forty-five years and was a stockholder 
in several small lines. The government’s policy towards the 
railroads, he said, was “going far towards confiscation, impairing 
the efficiency of the railroads, putting thousands of trained men 
out of work, and drying up at the source a great tax revenue.” 

He said “the failure of the Commission to carry out impor- 
tant provisions of the transportation act” was proving detri- 
mental to the railroads. He alluded also to the government’s 
interest in waterways and barge lines and the delay in regulat- 
ing motor traffic, as well as the freedom of motor traffic from 
costs comparable to those imposed on the rail carriers. 

After testifying, Col. Perkins explained that his reference 
to the Commission related to a rate structure that would provide 
adequate income for the railroads. He added that this feature 
would be developed at the hearing which the committee will 
hold at South Bend, Ind., August 22. 

“The use of government money for the operation of the 
barge line,” Mr. White said, “is, in effect, a diversion of trust 
funds. The money of the taxpayers should not be so spent. 
Furthermore, the rates of the barge lines should be regulated, 
as our rates are, so that the management could not cut is charge 
and break down the credit of the railroads.” 

Representative Pettengill stated that the committee would 
inquire further into the matter concerning the barge lines at 
the South Bend hearing. 

Don T. White, publisher of the Waterways Journal, protested 
against the publication of bulletins by crews engaged on gov- 
ernment work and the solicitation of advertising for the bul- 
letins. In reply to a question by Representative Cox, he said 
he favored the development of the waterways by the govern- 
ment. 

Representative Cox said that, in his opinion, waterway im- 
provement would make Chicago, St. Louis and New Orleans the 
greatest cities in the country, in time. However, he said, he 
doubted the advisability of the government operating barges at 


a loss. 


BARGE LINE AND RAILROADS 


Relations between the government barge line and the rail 
roads have shown great improvement, according to Major Gen- 
eral T. Q. Ashburn, president of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion. This improvement, plus increased volume of traffic of 
the barge line and increased income, according to the general, 
puts the barge line agency in the most favorable position it 
has ever occupied with respect to accomplishing the objectives 
for which it was created. 

Four or five perplexing questions between railroads and 
the barge line, said he, had recently been ironed out satisfac- 
torily. Rapid progress, he added, also was being made in set- 
tlement of disputes as to joint rail-barge rates and division 
between the barge line and railroads of accruing revenue from 
joint rates. 

The Inland Waterways Corporation has reported that, for 
the five months ended with May, the net operating income was 
$270,539 as compared with $97,489 for the corresponding period 
of 1931, and that tonnage transported in the five months totaled 
714,901 tons as compared with 538,650 tons for the correspond- 
ing period of 1931. 


VESSELS TO BE TIED UP 
The Shipping Board has directed that the American and 
the George Washington, the ex-German passenger vessels re- 
turned to the board by the United States Lines, be tied up at 
Solomon’s Island, Md. 
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CARRIER FINANCES 


The Commission’s Bureau of Statistics has compiled se- 
lected income and balance sheet items of 160 Class I railways, 
representing 164 railways, including 17 switching and terminal 
companies, for May and for the five months ended with May, 
The compilation shows that in May; 1932, the carriers had net 
railway operating income of $12,187,353 as compared with $41,- 
940,849 in May, 1931. They had other income of $15,255,028 in 
May, 1932, as compared with $24,420,804 in May, 1931. Their 
net income in May, 1932, was a deficit of $30,339,137 as com- 
pared with a net income of $9,041,715 in May, 1931. 

Dividend declarations on common stock in May, 1932, were 
$13,693,401 as compared with $41,754,873 in May, 1931. The 
declarations on preferred stock were $760,846 in May, 1932, as 
compared with $2,673,583 in May, 1931. 

The net railway operating income of the carriers covered 
by the report for the five months ended with May was $100,- 
172,238 as compared with $190,612,661 for the corresponding 
period in 1931. Other income fn the five months ended with 
May was $80,233,312 as compared with $104,728,024 in the cor- 
responding period in 1931. 

The net income for the first five months of this year was a 
deficit of $106,776,401 as compared with a net income of $9,735,- 
472, in the corresponding period of 1931. 

The dividend declarations on common stock in the first 
five months of this year amounted to $32,379,593 as compared 
with $103,348,950 in the corresponding period of 1931. The 
declarations on preferred stock amounted to $6,323,980 in the 
first five months of this year as compared with $18,059,609 in 
the first five months of 1931. 

Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of af- 
filiated companies at the end of May of this year totaled $776,- 
163,538 as compared with $847,826,562, at the end of May, 1931. 
The cash at the end of May, 1932, totaled $280,212,113 as com- 
pared with $398,988,958 at the end of May, 1931. The total cur- 
rent assets at the end of May, 1932, amounted to $1,045,600,608 
as compared with $1,381,192,302 at the end of May, 1931. These 
items were listed under the caption selected asset items. 

Under the caption selected liability items, the compilation 
shows a funded debt maturing within six months, this year, 
amounting to $98,125,441 as compared with $81,673,833 in the 
corresponding period of 1931. Loans and bills payable at the 
end of May, 1932, totaled $259,752,406 as compared with $165,- 
983,249 in the corresponding period of 1931. The total current 
liabilities for the five months ended with May, 1932, amounted 
to $1,020,199,073 as compared with $1,082,075,146 in the corres- 
ponding period of 1931. 


RAIL RATE POLICY CRITICIZED 


Predicting reduced traffic and revenues in the immediate 
future if the railroads continue to insist on what are called 
“war-time freight rates,’ George Lafbury, first vice-president of 
the National League of Commission Merchants, has addressed 
a letter to Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore and Ohio, 
J. J. Bernet, president of the Chesapeake and Ohio, and W. W. 
Atterbury, president of the Pennsylvania, setting forth the ideas 
he says are shown to have been held by seven business men 
who informally discussed current economic conditions. Mr. 
Lafbury said he expressed the ideas even at the risk of being 
classed with the tailors of Tooley Street. 

As summarized for Mr. Lafbury and given out for publica- 
tion the letter showing six conclusions and arguments in their 
support follows: 


1. Public necessity for transportation service takes precedent 
over the investors’ right to financial returns. 

2. Railroads are not operated efficiently, and antiquated financing 
methods, with all the ills of banker control, are largely to blame for 
the present predicament of the rail carriers. 

8. The efforts of railroad managers to increase transportation 
charges, at a time when all commodity prices are declining to un- 
precedented low levels, is an example of the sterility of present rail- 
road management. 

4. Continued failure of rail owners and managers to meet new 
conditions with new attitudes and methods, leads inevitably to gov- 
ernment ownership. 

5. Government ownership, with all its ills, might be preferable to 
a moribund private ownership. 

6. A modern rate policy and operation of railroads and ancillary 
activities (such as private car lines, terminals, equipment plants, 
hotels, restaurants, etc.), so that all revenues would accrue to the 
railroads rather than to those who exploit these ‘by-products,’ would 
return the railroads to a sound business basis and exert a major in- 
fluence for improved business conditions throughout the country. 

“In Pittsburgh last year,’’ Mr. Lafbury explains in his letter, 
“we received 22,147 carloads of fresh fruits and vegetables. In Phila- 
delphia, 39,182 carloads of these products were unloaded. Here are 
two markets accounting for more than 60,000 carloads of revenue 
freight from fruits and vegetables. I know that in this matter I am 
expressing the sentiment of the distributors on these Pennsylvania 
markets as well as the views entertained by the growers who pro- 
duced these 60,000 carloads of freight. I have the honor of holding 
the office of first vice-president of the National League of Com- 
mission Merchants, which has strong branches in both these ter- 
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minals. In the interest of its members, growers, shippers and re. 
ceivers, the National League has been required, during the past 
year, continually to oppose railroad proposals to increase transporta- 
tion charges on fruits and vegetables. This defense of the industry 
has cost thousands of dollars and at a time when such exceptiona] 
expense is a serious burden.’’ 

Quoting from testimony presented in various hearings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Mr. Lafbury says that while 
railroad rates on fruits and vegetables are about 160 per cent of 
pre-war rates, the index of all basic commodities as of May, 1932 
had dropped to 97. This contrasts with 98 in 1914, 100 in 1913, and 
226 in 1920, the year the railroads were given a 40 per cent increase 
in rates. Rail rates, he says, were reduced 10 per cent in 1922 anq 
“as far as fruits and vegetables are concerned, have not been whit- 
tled down since.”’ 

Calling attention to proposals now pending before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which, if approved, will increase freight 
charges on vegetables moving from the southeast to Pittsburgh, by 
— ranging from $9.75 to $69.90 a car, the Pittsburgh distributor 
asks: 

“Where, do you think, are we going to get the money to pay 
these increases, or, for that matter, the present freight charges? 
We cannot get for fruits and vegetables the average prices that 
will pay freight charges and leave a reasonable return for the pro- 
ducer. He can only last as long as his savings, credit and borrow- 
ing powers hold out. They are all about gone. The producer has 
about reached the place where he must quit or find cheaper means of 
getting to market.” 

Present high rates on these perishable commodities are driving 
the traffic to the motor truck and still higher rates will accelerate 
this shift from rail to truck, he insists. In concluding his letter 
to these railroad presidents, Mr. Lafbury writes: 

“You are recognized leaders in the transportation field. Has 
not the time come when new.thought and new methods must take 
the place of old, conventional attitudes and practices? Because you 
are qualified for leadership in this direction, I have turned to you, 
appealing for a new policy that will preserve rather than destroy 
such markets as Pittsburgh and Philadelphia and the great produc- 
ing areas shipping to them.” 


PIPE LINE STATISTICS 


A compilation of selected financial and operating data taken 
from the annual reports of pipe line companies, made by the 
Commission’s Bureau of Statistics, shows that in the year ended 
December 31, 1931, the 51 large pipe line companies operating 
in the United States had trunk line mileage of 51,286.64 and 
gathering lines mileage of 41,803.47. 

The investment in pipe lines totaled $845,049,923 and other 
investments totaled $90,504,779. Their cash amounted to 
$8,787,331 and their material and supplies was valued at 
$13,209,868. 

The capital stock of the pipe lines totaled $418,606,581, un- 
matured funded debt, $54,899,000; total current liabilities, $36, 
867,841; accrued depreciation, $353,115,104, and total corporate 
surplus, $171,173,654. 

Pipe line operating revenues amounted to $222,944,026; 
operating expenses to $96,236,854; tax accruals, $9,940,023; pipe 
line operating income, $116,767,149; and net income, $120,738,172. 

Dividends declared from current income totaled $32,996,090, 
and from surplus, $92,284,823, making the total declaration 
$125,280,918. The Commission’s compilation did not undertake 
to show the percentage rate of dividend declaration. 

Crude oil transported amounted to 968,671,849 barrels and 
refined oils, 18,281,485. This is the first compilation from annual 
reports that shows any considerable quantity of refined oils 
transported by pipe line. The Great Lakes Pipe Line Co. is 
shown as having transported 4,419,191 barrels in the period 
from March 1 to December 31, 1931. 

The compilation shows the Arkana Transit Corporation as 
having paid a dividend of 260 per cent, the declaration being 
$25,795 from current income and $205 from surplus. The Em- 
pire Pipe Line Co. is shown as having paid a dividend at the 
rate of 140 per cent, $2,100,000 being taken from surplus for 
that purpose. The Gulf Pipe Line Co. is shown as having paid 
a dividend at the rate of 100 per cent by taking $3,500,000 from 
surplus. The Ajax Pipe Line Co. is shown as having paid a 
dividend of $2,600,000 from current income. The Arkana divi- 
dend, according to a footnote, represents a dividend of $1,300 
a share on 2,000 shares of common stock without par value. 


Under the caption, “employes and their compensation,” the 
compilation shows that there were in the year 1,890 general 
officers and general office employes receiving a compensation 
of $4,538,669 and 17,964 of other employes receiving compensa- 
tion of $31,908,196, making a total of 19,854 employes and total 
compensation of $36,446,865. 


NOTICE OF EXPRESS CLAIM 


Explaining that “we believe that all our patrons will appre- 
ciate the necessity for a definite understanding and a uniform 
policy as to what constitutes notice of claim as required under 
the uniform express receipt,” the Railway Express Agency has 
issued the following notice: 


A communication in writing from the claimant to the carrier con- 
taining facts sufficient to identify the shipment or shipments in- 
volved, and expressing an intention to make claim for the alleged 
loss, damage, or delay, will be considered by the carrier as sufficient 
notice of claim in compliance with receipt issued. 
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CHICAGO SWITCHING RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


RGUMENTS, on brief, have been filed in No. 19610, switch- 

ing rates in the Chicago switching district, in which the 
shippers substantially take the ground that rates in the district 
are now so high as to constrain shippers to use trucks and other 
substitutes for rail carriage although they prefer the latter. At- 
torneys for the complainants in No. 24940, Acme Steel Co. et al. 
vs. A. T. & S. F., a case closely allied with the switching rates 
proceeding, contend that the carriers, on rehearing in No. 19610, 
have failed to make out a case under section 13. They said that 
for the record to provide a proper basis for a section 13 order 
there must be proof that the intrastate rates were less than the 
maximum reasonable rates. They asserted that the intrastate 
rates were not too low, the intrastate feature of the case being 
the only one under consideration in the reopened proceeding. 
They asserted that there was no proof that state traffic was 
unduly preferred or interstate traffic unduly prejudiced. 

The railroads, in their brief, said that the Commission should 
find that an increase in the Illinois state switching rates and 
the Indiana state switching rates within the Chicago district 
would produce additional income necessary to prevent undue 
burden upon the carriers’ interstate revenues and would aid in 
maintaining an adequate transportation system. They asked 
for findings and an order bringing the Illinois and Indiana state 
rates and minimum weights to the level of the rates and 
minima ordered by the Commission in the interstate phase of 
the case. 

In behalf of the Illinois and Indiana commissions it was as- 
serted that this move to increase Chicago district switching 
rates, both state and interstate, was an outcome of the Com- 
mission’s decision in Jones Laughlin Steel Corporation vs. Bal- 
timore and Ohio, 96 I. C. C. 682. But for that proceeding, they 
said, no movement to increase switching rates would have been 
made originally by the carriers. 

Briefs in addition to those mentioned have been filed in be- 
half of the Board of Trade of the City of Chicago, the Chicago 
Stone Producers’ Association and the Grasselli Chemical Co. 
The last mentioned said it did not believe that the carriers 
had made a section 13 case such as to warrant the Commission 
in setting aside the judgment of the state regulatory bodies. 
Therefore it asked that the proceeding be discontinued. 

The brief in behalf of the Chicago Stone Producers’ Asso- 
ciation pointed out that in recent years practically all the move- 
ment of stone in the district had shifted from rail to truck. It 
said that on the three most important jobs in the city of Chicago, 
namely, the new Marshall Field building, the new post office 
building and the C. B. & Q. elevation, where a large amount of 
stone was used, the stone was moved by truck. 


INFORMAL COTTON CONFERENCE 


So many tariffs have been or shortly will be filed with the 
Commission proposing important changes in the rates, rules and 
regulations applicable to cotton, chiefly to meet truck and barge 
competition, from Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Tennessee 
and Mississippi points and a few points in other states to gulf 
ports, principally to New Orleans, and destinations in southern 
and official territories and in Canada, so many protests have 
been or are about to be made against the tariffs that the Com- 
mission, by division 2, has decided to hold an informal confer- 
ence on Tuesday, August 16, at 10 a. m. The members of the 
Commission’s Suspension Board are to participate in the confer- 
ence. The object of the conference is to enable division 2 to 
make an early decision on whether the tariffs should or should 
not be suspended. 

Some of the tariffs are to become effective August 27, others 
on September 6, and possibly others on other dates subsequent 
to August 27. A check has not been completed of all the tariffs 
that have been filed, hence the uncertainty as to the effective 
dates other than those mentioned. In connection with the mat- 
ter the Commission has issued a memorandum to the press, in 
part, as follows: 


: It has been represented to the Commission by a committee of the 
interested carriers, supported by many of the shippers, that cotton 
for the 1932 season will commence to moye about the first of Sep- 
tember; that it is highly important to the interested shippers and 
Carriers that the rates to be applied during the coming season be 





known as soon as possible in order that arrangements may be made 
for handling the crop; and that it is therefore much to be desired that 
it be determined as quickly as possible whether or not the tariffs will 
go into effect on their effective dates or will be suspended. It is under- 
stood that protests and requests for suspension will probably be filed 
with respect to some of these tariffs. Under the Commission’s ordi- 
nary procedure such protests are required to be filed not less than 
10 days prior to the effective date of the schedules. Under this pro- 
cedure it is usually impossible for the Commission to complete its 
investigation in time to announce its decision on the matter of sus- 
pension until one or two days before the effective date. 

As a result of the representations made to it, the Commission has 
concluded that this is an emergency matter and that it is in the public 
interest that a determination be reached on the matter of suspension 
at the earliest possible moment. Accordingly it has arranged for an 
informal conference before Division 2 of the Commission and the 
Suspension Board at the offices of the Commission in Washington, 
D. C., on Tuesday, August 16, at 10 a. m. All parties desiring to 
present any facts in support of or in opposition to any of the pro- 
visions of the tariffs indicated should either attend the conference in 
question or present their views and arguments in writing on or before 
that date. 

Among the tariffs involved are Agent J. E. Johanson’s I. C. C. 
No. 2437, Missouri Pacific R. R. I. C. C. No. A-8182, Supplement No. 14 
to Agent F. L. Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 1590 and Supplement No. 59 to 
Agent F, L. Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 1477, but the naming of these tariffs 
herein will not preclude consideration of other tariffs coming within 
the scope of the revision herein outlined. 


The day following the issuance of notice by division 2 of an 

informal conference by that division, the Commission’s suspen- 
sion board, carriers and shippers in regard to rates on cotton 
that had been or were about to be filed, the Commission gave 
notice that the informal conference would also cover proposals 
made by southeastern railroads. In a notice dated August 4, 
the Commission said: 
: Rference is hereby made to notice issued August 3, concern- 
ing informal conference before Division 2 of the Commission and 
the Suspension Board at the offices of the Commission in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Tuesday, August 16, 1932, at 10 A. M., concerning 
rates on cotton from Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, etc., to des- 
tinations in southern and official territories and in Canada. 

It now appears that there will be filed in the next day or two 
supplements to Agent F. L. Speiden’s tariffs, I. C. C. Nos. 1590 and 
1617 and A-734, A-723, A-692 and A-598 (J. H. Glenn series) and 
possibly other southeastern lines tariffs, providing changes in rates 
on cotton between southeastern points and from southeastern 
points to destinations in official territory and in Canada to become 
effective on or about September 6, 1932. The Commission deems it 
advisable that the question of suspension of these tariff schedules 
also be considered at the conference August 16. Therefore, all par- 
ties desiring to present any facts in support of or in opposition 
to any of the provisions of the schedules applying between south- 
eastern points and from southeastern points to other territories 
should either attend the conference in question or present their 
views and arguments in writing on or before that date. 


TEXAS COTTON RATES 


Reduction of rail rates on cotton shipments in a large scope 
of territory contiguous to the port of Corpus Christi, Texas, 
has been made by the state commission, effective August 1. A 
reduction to 12 cents a hundred pounds in any quantity was 
made in the rate from Robstown and Taft, and, from stations 
on the Asherton and Gulf, the rate will be 33 cents to Corpus 
Christi and 51 cents to Houston. 

Rates for stations on the St. Louis, Brownsville and Mexico 
range from 15 cents from Woodsboro down to 12 cents at Robs- 
town. 

From stations on the San Antonio and Southern to Houston, 
Dallas, and Texas City the rate was fixed at 42 cents, and 
rates on the San Antonio, Uvalde and Gulf to Houston, Galves- 
ton, nd Texas City will be 56 cents from Uvalde to Seefeld 
and intermediate point, 51 cents from stations from Big Wells 
to Walker, and 47 cents for stations from Gardendale to Fowler- 
ton, 47 cents from Zella to Davis, 42 cents from Charlotte to 
Jourdanton and 37 cents from Odem to San Jose. From points 
on the San Antonio, Uvalde and Gulf, the rates to Corpus 
Christi have been reduced, ranging from 30 cents at Zella to 
12 cents at Clarkwood. 

Rates on the Texas and New Orleans to Houston, Galves- 
ton, and Texas City have been reduced to 47 cents for stations 
from Knippa to Yucca and to 42 cents from Sabinal to McDonna. 
The rates to Corpus Christi on this line have been reduced to 
17 cents from Cologne and Green, 30 cents from Rachal, 14 
cents from Mathis and Skidmore down to 11 cents at Portland. 


TEXAS MOTOR TRUCK LAW 
An unusual court proceeding has been taken by Attorney 
General James V. Allred, of Texas, to terminate the several 
hundred injunctions issued by district courts in various parts 
of the state on petition of motor truck operators to restrain 
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the state commission from enforcing the new law limiting the 
load weight of trucks to 7,000 pounds. Judge J. D. Moore, of 
the district court at Austin, has granted a temporary injunction 
on Mr. Allred’s application, restraining all motor truck operators 
from violating the 7,000-load limit, notwithstanding the fact 
that hundreds of these defendants already have obtained in- 
junctions from various courts restraining the commission from 
enforcing the new law. Allred also has obtained a temporary 
injunction against attorneys J. Frank Wilson, of Dallas, and 
Morris L. Swartsberg and Frank H. Rawlings, of Fort Worth, 
restraining them from filing any more injunction suits for 
motor truck operators. 


Immediately following the granting of the injunctions by 
Judge Moore, orders were given for the strict enforcement of 
the law as to the 7,000-load limit. This act has been upheld by 
the Supreme Court of the United States and by the three-judge 
federal court at Houston. For these reasons, the attorney- 
general believes there is no valid cause for injunctions to pre- 
vent its enforcement. The highway motor patrol, following the 
temporary injunctions issued by Judge Moore, is to arrest all 
persons exceeding the 7,000-pound load limit. 

The plan is to enforce the limit against every truck using 
the highway, since the law has been sustained in that par- 
ticular. Previously, the attorney general had caused 500 motor 
truck injunctions to be dissolved and the new move is to wipe 
the slate clean of those which have since been filed. 


OHIO TRUCK REGULATION 


(Railroad Data) 

Ohio markets, as well as every large produce market in 
the country, are “demoralized” by the present lack of trucking 
regulation, according to a bulletin issued by the Ohio State De- 
partment of Agriculture, Division of Markets. Declaring that the 
deluge of products forced on the markets at irregular intervals 
usually spoils before it can be consumed even at prices which 
are less than the cost of production, the bulletin says: 


Every large produce market in the country is passing through 
periods of demoralizing prices, due to unregulated motor truck trans- 
portation. These periods occur with such irregularity that they have 
oe snecongguad forced the old law of supply and demand out of the 
picture. 

Under the present conditions the problem of maintaining any reg- 
ular flow of agricultural products from the producer to the consumer 
is hopeless. There is either a feast or a famine. If it were possible 
to pass the low price, prevailing on any market, due to heavy unex- 
pected motor truck arrivals, on to the consuming public, there might 
be some redeeming features to this picture; however, this is usually 
impossible as the produce forced on to the market, suddenly and 
unexpectedly, usually deteriorates before it can pass through the 
yo mag of consumption even at prices far below the cost of pro- 

uction. 

The next day these unregulated trucks bury some other market 
with an avalanche of products. As a result, buyers are continually 
between the ‘Devil and the deep blue sea.’’ They don’t dare buy 
when they can and can’t when they want to. 

The Ohio Division of Markets has no criticism of a regulated 
economic system of motor truck transportation. For over a year we 
have been continually warning our producers of this situation. We 
have personally warned our agricultural leaders, and the menace is 
increasing instead of decreasing. The Ohio Division of Markets can- 
not fight this situation single-handed. 

Ohio’s produce markets are in the most demoralized condition 
they have ever been and this condition will grow worse in place of 
better unless supplies can be regulated in a more orderly manner 
than at present, and this cannot be accomplished unless reasonable 
and eugqitable restrictions are placed on our present unregulated sys- 
tem of motor truck transportation. 


TEXAS MOTOR VEHICLE TAXES 


Compilation has been made by J. A. Fadell, vice-president 
of the Merchants’ Fast Motor Lines, Inc., of the amounts paid 
to the Texas state comptroller in taxes by motor vehicles in 
1929. Similar compilations for the years 1930 and 1931 are 
being made under the supervision of State Auditor Moore Lynn. 

“Out of the total taxes paid by motor vehicles of more than 
$45,000,000, the commercial cars, which are trucks and busses, 
paid in excess of $10,000,000, approximately one-fourth of the 
state total and $2,675,787 more than the railroad gross,’ Mr. 
Fadell said. 

“The truck and bus interests of Texas are being taxed to 
death. Forty-nine cents out of every dollar taken in as freight 
revenue annually goes into the treasury of Texas for taxes. 

“Trucks and motor busses must now cast about for scien- 
tific developments to increase the spread between costs and 
earnings. The operators’ only salvation must be found by 
developing cheaper fuel or mechanical improvements. 

“There has been some forecast to the effect that Texas will 
try to levy a wheel tax on commercial vehicles. If the legisla- 


ture should take such action the result will be disastrous to the 
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industry. Such a tax would cost the trucks and busses about 
as much as the tire expense on each vehicle.” 


STORE DOOR DELIVERY SUIT 


Application for an injunction to prevent the railroads estab. 
lishing store door delivery in the New York area was made to 
the federal district court in Philadelphia on August 3. (See 
Traffic World, July 23, p. 160.) The application was made by 
the New York Dock Railway, the Bush Terminal Railroad (Co, 
the Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal and the Jay Street 
Terminal to enjoin the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Hearing is 
to be had on the application on August 10. Charles E. Cotteril] 
and John Finerty represent the complainants. The grounds of 
the attack are that the establishment of the service would be 
an extension of the lines of the Pennsylvania without a certifi. 
cate of convenience and necessity or showing therefor ag war. 
rant for the damage that would be done to existing agencies of 
transportation. 


SIXTH SECTION ACTIVITIES 


In accordance with the suggestion of Commission men who 
handle sixth section applications and matters pertaining to the 
form of tariffs, F. L. Speiden has submitted a revised sixth 
section application the purpose of which is to have the Com- 
mission authorize tariff publishing agents to publish tariffs 
effectively to meet competition by carriers via air, water and 
motor vehicle. (See Traffic World, July 30, p. 218.) The re. 
Me application, which will be considered by the Commission, 
ollows: 


F. L, Speiden, and other attorney-agents who will execute this 
application in manifold, in the name and on behalf of all carriers 
which have given said agents power-of-attorney under the sixth 
section of the act to regulate commerce, do respectfully petition the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that they be permitted 

“To publish on one day’s notice reduced point-to-point rates, 
fares and charges necessary to effectively compete with actual move- 
ment, or certified tenders, by carriers via air, water or motor vehicle 
highway.” 

Your petitioner bases such request upon the following facts which 
present certain special circumstances and conditions justifying the 
request herein made: 

The necessity for competing with unregulated carriers runs to 
the elemental principles of commercial rivalry. Obviously the time 
element is of prime importance. 

Properly safeguarded as to certification of actual competition and 
of concurrence of all railroads concerned, no objection appears to 
giving carte blanche permission to do immediately what is regularly 
permitted in a restricted way upon normal application, the dif- 
ference being it could be done in time to effectively meet uncon- 
trolled competition rather than be delayed until a part or the whole 
of the traffic had already moved in favor of the irresponsible carrier. 

Numerous applications are filed daily by the undersigned and their 
principals and such applications are regularly granted, but at the 
cost of 10 to 25 days’ delay depending upon the time required for 
a, filing, handling by the Commission and posting there- 
after. 

The recent rapid increase of unregulated carriers have materially 
changed transportation conditions since passage of the present act, 
and the discussion of this proposal among both carriers and shippers 
— not, to the knowledge of the undersigned, elicited any objection 
thereto. 

Further, since the wider use of the telephone, air-mail and air- 
express have speeded up general business of today, a quicker han- 
dling of traffic contracts is required than in former years and car- 
riers are unable to cope with present day conditions unless they, 
too, be placed in position to act promptly. This proposal is, there- 
fore, designed to benefit both shippers and regulated carriers. 

The necessity for one day’s notice versus a longer notice, is 
therefore apparent if regulated carriers are to meet with dispatch 
the rates which are varied from day to day by their unregulated 
competitors. 

This section application takes place of F. L. Speiden Sixth Sec- 
tion Application No. 6010. 


Classification Changes 


R. C. Fyfe, in behalf of all the agents joining in the pub- 
lication of the Consolidation Freight Classification, has filed a 
sixth section application asking the Commission to permit them 
ot publish on 10 days’ notice such changes as have been adopted 
by them in the classifications that are about to be filed, which 
do not involve advances in ratings. In their application for per- 
mission the classification publishing agents said: 


The carriers named in Consolidated Freight Classification No. 7, 
Official Classification No. 51, I. C. C.-O. C. No. 51, Southern Classi- 
fication No. 50, I. C. C. No. 44, Western Classification No. 62, I. C. 
C. No. 20, by A. H. Greenly, E. H. Dulaney and R. C. Fyfe, their 
agents, do hereby respectfully petition the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to publish certain reductions in ratings, modi- 
fied packing specifications, and to establish new provisions, in said 
classifications, to become effective on ten (10) days’ notice to the 
Commission and the public. 

_Your petitioners base such request upon the following facts 
which present certain special circumstances and conditions justifying 
the request herein made. 

Consolidated Freight Classification No. 7, which has just been 
filed with the Commission, by reason of the number of changes that 
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it contains, has taken a longer time for publication than was orig- 
jnally anticipated. During this period the several classification com- 
mittees have conducted public hearings on their docket and have 
accumulated a number of classification changes made on the solicita- 
tion of shippers, who are now pressing the carriers for immediate 
publication. Under the ordinary operation of Tariff Circular No. 20, 
these changes may not be effected until thirty days after the effective 
date of Consolidated Freight Classification No. 7, which is September 
90, 1932. Apparently such an extended wait would impose an un- 
necessary hardship and unduly restrict the movement of a consider- 
able volume of traffic. We, therefore, earnestly request permission 
to publish on ten days’ notice such changes as have been adopted, 
which do not involve advances in ratings. 


QUICK RAIL RATE CHANGES 


Editor The Traffic World: 


Anent your July 16 editorial, “Quick Rail Rate Changes.” 

You suggest that carriers be permitted to make changes in 
their rates on “extremely short notice.” You fail, however, to 
define the term “extremely short notice.” If you mean that 
carriers be permitted to spend 30 to 90 days or more acting on 
a shipper’s request for a rate change, and if, at the end of that 
time, they condescent to acquiesce in the proposal, proceed to 
put such change in tariff form to be effective on one day’s notice 
to the Commission and the public, I, for one, am opposed to 
any such one-sided liberty. The fact that truck competition is 
not now regulated is no excuse to permit the carriers such 
freedom, particularly when the laws were established to keep 
the railroads from doing what the trucks now do. Two wrongs 
do not make a right. 

My experience has been such as to convince me that most 
delay, if any is had, in the establishing of rate changes rests 
entirely with the carriers’ attitude toward such change. 

Most of the carriers’ tariffs at present are designed to permit 
the establishing of rates on one day’s notice under Rule 77 or 
Rule 56, but I have yet to see the railroad that believes in 
these rules sufficiently to act accordingly without a lot of hem- 
hawing about the propriety of such rates. 

The general freight committee of the C. F. A. lines, which 
deigns to meet once a month to consider various proposals of 
both shipper and carrier, is a fair example of the kind of speed 
the carriers want. 

The classification committees of the various territories are 
another criterion of speed peculiar to no other industry. 

The 30-day requirement of the present law is, comparatively 
speaking, but a short space of time in the shippers’ attempt to 
get quick action on most rate changes. 

If the carriers want to make quick changes in rates, they 
should, first of all, instill into their own ranks those character- 
istics that make for speed. John Ihnot, 

T. M., North American Refractories Co. 

Cleveland, O., July 29, 1932. 


THE RAILROAD STATEMENT 


Editor The Traffic World: 


Responding to your letter soliciting our views regarding the 
railroad statement to the public: 

In so far as the statement is, in fact, a declaration of the 
policy which the carriers intend to follow, we find little, if 
anything, in it to criticize or to which, in principle, we cannot 
subscribe. A. W. Carey, Traffic Manager, 

Tenn. Coal, Iron and Railroad Co. 

Birmingham, Ala., July 29, 1932. 





Editor The Traffic World: 

The writer has read with considerable interest the rail 
statement to the public. 

It appeals to me as being a statement of facts with which 
the shipping public generally is thoroughly familiar. We agree 
that the problem is one of both national and individual interest 
and that its solution is of immediate importance; further that 
the railway executives should have the earnest consideration 
and active support of the public to the end that adequate and 
efficient transportation service in every modern form may be 
maintained to the highest degree and with equal opportunity for 
all. 

Based on practical experience in the service of both carrier 
and industry, the writer reaches the conclusion that rail car- 
riers, as a whole, are not fully cognizant of the many commercial 
difficulties which beset the shipping public. 

Competitive conditions from within and from withuot may 
compel an industrial organization to use certain means of 
transportation for the purpose of reducing cost of the delivered 
product. 

There seems to have been a feeling among the carriers 
that certain import rates were necessary, even though imported 
articles might compete extensively with domestic produced 
articles. In many instances, the shipper has no fault to find 
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with the measure of the rate in and of itself, but commercial 
conditions make that rate prohibitive, in so far as movement 
of certain commodities is concerned. 

Many rate problems requiring early adjustment from a com- 
mercial point of view are handled in a dilatory manner, and 
invariably consideration is interwoven with tradition; also there 
is a tendency to anticipate future competition from competitive 
agencies and withhold action, where in many instances definite 
action would hold the tonnage. 

The writer’s opinion is that traffic departments of the rail- 
roads could well afford contact men of sufficient vision to inter- 
view industries and other patrons of the carriers, with a view 
of ascertaining their problems, the methods of transportation 
used, and to develop some basis for securing return of tonnage. 
Several lines have already taken steps in this direction. Mr. 
Paul Shoup’s elevation to the position of vice-chairman, main- 
tenance and development of traffic, Southern Pacific Company, 
should be hailed as a step forward in the march of progress. 
The activity of the M. K. T. Railroad, guided by Mr. George 
Smith, is another outstanding example of progressiveness. All 
in all, however, the progressiveness of railway common carriers 
is lagging far behind the progressiveness of industry in general. 

T. C. Burwell, V. P. and T. M., 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
Decatur, Ill., July 30, 1932. 


CLASSIFICATION RULES 


In a letter addressed to the chairman of the Traffic Execu- 
tives’ Association, New York, the shippers’ committee of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, headed by W. H. Johns, has 
proposed changes in rules 5, 6 and 15 of the Consolidated 
Freight Classification that would remove the requirement that 
shippers comply with rules governing packing and marking of 
L. C. L. shipments where the original movement is under trap 
car rules and the L. C. L.’ shipment is consigned to a single 
consignee. 

The letter says the shippers’ committee was appointed some 
months ago to make a detailed study of classification rules, 
“with a view to suggesting such changes as would add to the 
flexibility of railroad service and be of assistance to the rail- 
roads in meeting new forms of competition.” 

The changes in the classification rules proposed in the let- 
ter, it is stated, are only those on which the committee has 
arrived at agreement, the study not being complete. 

To the existing rule 5, it is proposed that section 9, as 
follows, be added: 


A shipment that fully occupies the visible capacity of a car, or is 
switched under trap car rules and minimum weight at point of origin, 
when shipped to one consignee at one destination will be assessed 
the lowest applicable L. C. L. rating and subject to carload packing 
requirements. 


An amendment to section 2 (b) of rule 6 proposes: 


A shipment that fully occupies the visible capacity of a car or 
is switched under trap car rules and minimum weight at point of 
origin, when shipped to one consignee at one destination need not 
be marked. 


The proposed change in rule 15 is merely to give effect to 
the changes in the other two rules. 

Publication of the “liberalizations” suggested, it is stated, 
“will have simply the effect of making rail transportation avail- 
able where it is not available today.” 

The letter continues as follows: 


In making these suggestions the committee had in mind the 
fact that the railroads, under present conditions, are handling a large 
number of less-than-carload shipments under trap car rules in con- 
nection with which there is no practical necessity for requiring 
complete packing or marking as in the case of the usual small L. 
Cc. L. consignment handled through a railroad freight house. Num- 
erous cases have been called to our attention in which shippers have 
been severely penalized either by being required to pay higher rates 
or to mark or pack a great number of individual pieces for ordinary 
L. Cc. L. handling, notwithstanding the fact that the shipments move 
through from the plant of the shipper to the unloading dock of the 
consignee. The existence of the heavy penalties under rules 5 and 
6 we believe to be an important element in deciding whether rail- 
rene eas shall be used or a shipment shall be forwarded by motor 
truck. 


REDUCTION IN ACCIDENTS 


Reductions not only in the number of accidents at railroad 
highway grade crossings but also in the number of casualties 
resulting therefrom are shown by reports for the first four 
months of 1932, compared with the corresponding period in the 
preceding year, received from the rail carriers by the safety 
section of the American Railway Association. 

Accidents at highway grade crossings totaled 1,278 for the 
first four months’ period, a reduction of 202 compared with the 
same period in 1931. Fatalities resulting from such accidents 
totaled 509 in the first four months of 1932, a reduction of 136 
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compared with the same period in 1931, while persons injured 
so far in 1932 totaled 1,435, a reduction of 256 compared with 
the year before. 

For April alone there were 290 accidents at railroad high- 
way grade crossings, a reduction of 49 under April, 1931, while 
132 fatalities were reported as caused by those accidents, a 
decrease of 36 compared with the number for April, 1931. Per- 
sons injured in railroad highway grade crossing accidents in 
April, 1932, totaled 319, compared with 389 in the same month 
the preceding year. 


SCHEDULED PLANE TRAFFIC 


Scheduled American air transport planes, flying two to 
twenty-three schedules a day over a total of nearly 50,000 miles 
of airways, carried 18-6 per cent more passengers in 1931 than 
in 1930, according to the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. 
In the same period, trans-Atlantic steamship passenger lists 
were reduced 17.7 per cent and railroads in the United States 
reported a 15 per cent drop in passenger traffic. 

A total of 2,293,272 passengersswere carried on trans-Atlantic 
steamship lines in 1930. By 1931, this total was reduced to 
1,888,109. Railroads that carried seven hundred and four million 
passengers in 1930 reported less than six hundred million in 1931. 

Air transport lines reported 385,910 passengers carried in 
1930 as compared with 487,910 in 1931, a gain of 18.6 per cent. 
Reports for the first five months of 1932 show that air travel is 
32.3 per cent greater this year than in the same period of the 
previous peak year, 1931, according to the statement. 


AIRPORT MANAGEMENT 


The Aeronautics Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
in aeronautics bulletin No. 17, has issued the result of its 
inquiry into the management of 250 airports in the country, 
150 of which are municipal or public airports and 100 commer- 
cial. To obtain information on the latest management prac- 
tices the branch sent questionnaires to the 250 airports it 
deemed representative. Responses were received from 88 per 
cent of the municipal airports and from 83 per cent of the 
commercial airports. 

The bulletin says there is no consideration more vital than 
safety, and, given an adequate plant, there is no better guaran- 
tee of safety than good management. It found that there were 
in the country three types of management in effect at publicly 
owned airports, namely, airport manager, airport committee 
and operating company management. In the case of commercial 
airports, the questionnaire disclosed that, as the bulletin said 
might be expected, in practically every case the airport was 
under the control of a manager appointed by the officials of 
the company owning or operating the port. 


EUROPEAN AIR SERVICES 


Laurence E. Ring, of the Aeronautics Trade Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce, writing in Commerce Reports, about European 
air service in 1931, says: 


Persistent growth of the world’s commercial air transportation 
systems, despite the general downward trend in most other industries, 
is illustrated by the mileages of air services operated by European 
companies in 1931 (see summary map on second page of the cover). 
Services during that year were operated on regular schedules by 
European companies over 82,222 miles of air routes; the correspond- 
ing figure for 1930 was 72,084. 

The discontinuance of several unprofitable local services was 
more than offset by the extension of British and French services to 
African and Asiatic possessions. Early in the year the British com- 
pany, ‘Imperial Airways,’’ inaugurated the northern half of the pres- 
ent Cairo-Cape Town service. The southern section was opened in 
January, 1932, completing facilities for a weekly service from London 
to the Cape. This schedule has been maintained. 

“Air Orient’? continued France’s program of air connections with 
distant possessions by bridging the long gap between the previously 
established Marseille-Baghdad and Bangkok-Saigon services. Planes 
of ‘‘Air Orient’’ were flown only twice a month from Baghdad to 
Bangkok and return, but weekly service was available between 
Paris and Saigon by virtue of an arrangement for alternating flights 
with the Netherland company ‘Koninklijke Luchtvaart Maatschappij”’ 
(Royal Air Navigation Co.), which last year increased the frequency 
of its Amsterdam-East India service from fortnightly to weekly. 

The year 1931 witnessed a commensurate increase in the mileage 
of European air services operated by companies of two or more 
nationalities acting in cooperation or under pool arrangements. In 
1930 the mileage of such services in Europe was 9,865; last year it 
increased to 10,532. Germany’s leading air transport company, 
‘Deutsche Luft Hansa,” continued as the most extensive participant 
in cooperative operation, having agreements with companies of eight 
different nationalities in the maintenance of services over 7,216 miles 
of routes. 

The airway map of Europe, unlike that of the United States, 
changes from season to season. Of the approximately 200 European 
services measuring 82,222 miles, which were operated last year, only 
50 were on an all-year basis; but these 50 services included the 
British, French and Netherland connections with Asia and covered 
a total mileage of 48,130. Thus, the mileage of all-year European air 
services last year was slightly less than the 50,000 miles that are 
operated on a year-around basis by companies of the United States. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any —_ question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A trafic man of mes | experience and wide knowl. 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge, 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Stoppage in Transitu—Liability of Carrier for Refusing to Deliver 
to Consignee and for Delivering to a Third Party to Whom 
Consignor Orders Shipment Diverted 


New York.—Question: If a carload is shipped on a straight 
bill of lading to a consignee and said consignee has in his 
possession the original bill of lading, but in the meantime the 
shipper’s agent in the same city with the consignee discovers 
that certain financial arrangements are not satisfactory and 
orders the railroad to divert the car to the shipper’s agent 
siding, can the consignee make a claim against the carrier for 
the delivery of the goods as specified on the bill of lading in 
his possession? Has the carrier the legal right to accept any 
diversion orders from either the shipper or the shipper’s agent 
after the car has left the shipper’s possession? 

Answer: The right of stoppage in transitu is the right of 
an unpaid seller of merchandise to resume possession or con- 
trol thereof after shipment but prior to delivery to the consignee, 
for the purpose of securing himself, to the extent of the pur- 
chase price remaining unpaid, against the insolvency of the 
buyer, existing unknown to the seller at the time of the sale, 
or arising thereafter. Where there is no question of the solvency 
or insolvency of the consignee involved, there is no right of 
stoppage in transitu remaining in the consignor of an open- 
billed shipment and the carrier may be held liable as for a 
conversion if it diverts to any other party even though on the 
orders of the consignor. Further, if the goods were shipped 
pursuant to a sale and the consignee was not insolvent at time 
of sale nor thereafter while shipment was in transit, the con- 
signor would be liable for breach of his sales contract should he 
for any reason decide to withhold delivery and divert shipment 
to another party. Only where the consignee was insolvent at 
time of the sale and his insolvency was unknown to the seller, 
or where the consignee became insolvent after the sale but 
prior to actual or constructive delivery to the consignee, does 
the consignor have the right of stoppage in transitu. 


The general rule is that for a conversion of a shipment the 
carrier is liable for the market value of the goods at time and 
place of the conversion. 


Liability of Shipper for Injury Caused by Trucking Company 


Ohio.—Question: On page 76 of the July 9th issue of the 
Traffic World, in reply to a question raised by someone in the 
state of Washington, you discussed the liability of the shipper 
by motor truck for injury to persons or property caused by 
the operator thereof. 

I believe it has been pretty generally understood through- 
out Ohio that a shipper engaging a contract hauler, may, under 
the Ohio law, become liable for damages done to persons or 
property if the hauler is not adequately covered by an insur- 
ance policy. In other words, if the hauler has no particular 
assets, and suit should be filed against the trucker and his insur- 
ance company for an amount in excess of the value of the 
trucker’s assets, plus the amount of the policy, then the shipper 
might be cited as a co-defendant. However, I have never been 
able to get any information as to what would happen in the 
case of a contract hauler who might have on his truck ship- 
ments tendered him by several different shippers, with all of 
whom the trucker is on a contract basis. This thought does 
occur to me—in wording your statement to the effect that 
“merely contracting with a truckman to haul your goods to a 
certain place, and deliver them, does not make the truckman 
your servant.” It seems to me that under the application of 
this particular statute in the common law which might apply, 4 
contract hauler, whether or not he might have contracts other 
than with you, is to all intents and purposes your servant if 
he happens to have as a load your goods exclusively. Certaintly 
he must be acting under your specific instructions to deliver 
those goods at a designated place, and he certainly is not act- 
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jing under instructions from any one else in this particular 
instance. 

I am inclined to view the reference you give, i. e., Mc- 
Elwrath vs. Dixon, 49 S. W. (2nd) 995, as more or less of a 
negative nature, and I should like to have you cite me the law 
which governs the statement as quoted above. Please under- 
stand I am not in any way taking issue with your answer, but 
I am anxious to have this point settled, as it happens to be 
one which has been under considerable discussion in Ohio for 
sometime. 

Answer: Our answer to “Washington” was based upon the 
well known common law rule that the master is liable for the 
act or neglect of his servant which occurred while he was 
acting within the apparent scope of his authority, and one is 
not liable for the act or neglect of a party whose only rela- 
tion with him is that of independent contractor. If the party 
committing the wrong (the trucking company) is not an employe 
of the party engaging his services he obviously is an inde- 
pendent contractor; there is no other class in which to put him. 
In Brothers vs. State Industrial Accident Commission, 12 Pacific 
(2nd) 302, in holding a certain trucking company was an inde- 
pendent contractor and not an employe of the shipper engaging 
his services, the Oregon Supreme Court said: 


We, of course, have in mind that the true test of the relationship 
of employer and employe is not the actual exercise of control, but 
the right to exercise control—not the actual interference by the 
employer with the ‘manner and method of accomplishing the result, 
but the right to interfere. 


If the party engaging the trucker’s services has the right 
to control his movements and to use his own discretion and 
judgment about how the transportation shall be carried out, 
and can superimpose his own will over that of the trucker at 
any point or time during the relationship, there is no inde- 
pendence left to the trucker as to how he shall carry on his 
business. In the case cited above the shipper engaged the 
services of the trucker to transport cherries to market, specify- 
ing that the trucker should haul as many cherries as he could 
possibly load, and telling him where to deliver them, and 
directed return routing for the purpose of picking up a load 
of empty packages. These facts were held insufficient to con- 
stitute the trucker an employe of the shipper. The court rec- 
ognized that the trucker had no employe rights against the 
shipper for injuries suffered by the trucker due to improper 
loading of the cherries, all of which belonged to the shipper, 
and could not recover under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
from the insurance company on the ground that he was an 
employe of the shipper. 

We do not agree that a trucker whose load consists solely 
of the goods of a single shipper would necessarily be that ship- 
per’s servant. Railroad carriers are not considered shippers’ 
servants in this sense, yet they daily carry thousands of car- 
loads, each containing a single shipment, all of which belongs 
to a certain shipper who engaged the carrier’s services. 

We are not familiar with the Ohio statutes regulating motor 
trucks, our answer as stated, being based on the common law 
rule, and this, of course, may be varied by statutroy enactment 
in any state, as in Ohio. 


Joint Through Routes, Rates, and Arrangements Between Com- 
mon Carriers Subject to the Interstate Commerce Act and 
Carriers Not So Subject 


New York.—Question: The Southern Pacific Company, 
through their subsidiary, the Southern Pacific Transport Com- 
pany, Contractor, has arranged to make free distribution of all 
pool cars consigned to points on the Southern Pacific in in- 
stances where at least a portion of a car is for points beyond 
distribution point. 

Rates beyond the distributing point to points served by the 
Southern Pacific Transport Company will be the regular L. C. L. 
rates, which will include store-door delivery. 

All officers of the Southern Pacific Transport Company are 
employes and officers of the Southern Pacific Lines. 

_ The Southern Pacific Lines quote intrastate rates beyond 
distributing points which are considerably less than the inter- 
state rates. Upon our questioning the legality of such applica- 
tion, we stating our opinion that the intended destination at 
time of original shipment to the distributnig points governs 
the applicable rate and therefore the interstate rates must be 
applied, the Southern Pacific Lines officer writes: ‘ 


: Have advice from General Manager of the Southern Pacific Trans- 
port Company that this company operates intrastate only and intra- 
state rates are assessed on all traffic handled. Therefore, on ship- 
ments moving from Elmira, N. Y., in pool cars to the Southern Pa- 
cific Transport Contractor, the original shipment would be assessed 
roth interstate rates, and when reforwarded intrastate rates would 


Kindly advise if they are correct and if the intrastate rates 
may legally be applied in the reshipping from distributing point. 
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Answer: Inasmuch as there is no interstate rate which the 
transport company is bound to apply to such traffic, our view is 
that whether the transport company is engaged in interstate 
or intrastate commerce is not important for the purpose of this 
question. There is much interstate commerce which Congress 
has not undertaken to regulate. There can be no joint through 
routes, joint through or combination rates, nor joint through 
contracts of shipment between carriers subject to the interstate 
commerce act, on the one hand, and carriers not so subject, on 
the other. See Tariffs Embracing Motor-Truck or Wagon Serv- 
ice, 91 I. C. C. 539, Motor Bus and Motor Truck Operation, 140 
I, C. C. 728, and A. Jaloff vs. S. P. & S., 152 I. C. C. 758. We 
understand the Southern Pacific Transport Company is not 
subject to the Act. Therefore, the rail terminal of the South- 
ern Pacific Company, in so far as the interstate bill of lading 
contract is concerned, is the destination of the shipment. Fur- 
ther movement beyond by the Transport Company involves a 
new contract of shipment. Two separate and distinct ship- 
ments are thus made. The transport company acts merely as 
receiving and forwarding agent for the consignee or shipper, 
in accepting delivery from the Southern Pacific Company and 
reforwarding via its own route to ultimate destinatoin. The 
fact that the transport company is a subsidiary of the Southern 
Pacific Company is immaterial. It is a separate corporate entity 
and contracts on its own behalf; its contracts of shipment are 
not those of the parent company nor is it a party to the contract 
between the interstate rail carrier and the shipper. See A. 
Jaloff vs. S. P. & S., supra, where the facts were quite similar 
to those in the instant case. 

There is no law requiring the transport company to estab- 
lish, maintain, or collect a rate limited to interstate commerce 
as such, its charge for service in connection with such traffic 
being merely a matter of contract. 


Tariff Interpretation—(a) Whether a Classification Exceptions 

Tariff (Provides a Commodity or a Class Basis; (b) Whether 

a “Column” Rate Basis Published in a Classification Excep- 

tions Tariff Is a Class or a Commodity Basis 

Ohio.— Question: Will appreciate it if you will advise refer- 
ence to some definite ruling as to whether or not a Classification 
Exception providing a rating on a commodity is considered a 
commodity rate or a class rate, and we would also like to know 
if it is definitely settled whether a column rate, such as Column 
65 or Column 40, is a commodity or class rate. We know that 
as to the Column rate, it has been contended both ways and 
certain carrier officers have declined to answer this question 
definitely. 

We have in mind cases where a commodity rate and a 
Classification Exception would be in effect on the same com- 
modity between the same points where the Classification Ex- 
ception provides a Column number rating which might or might 
not make any difference in settling the question. 

Answer: The so-called “Classification Exceptions” tariffs, 
in our opinion, can no longer be considered strictly as publishing 
only classification exceptions. They now contain commodity 
rates and bases for commodity rates and they also contain 
class rates and bases for class rates. They have no applica- 
tion unless specifically referred to by the line-haul rate tariff 
and the latter usually carries a notice on the title page that 
it is governed by the Exceptions “except as otherwise provided 
herein.” This notice prevents conflict from arising between 
provisions of the rate tariff and provisions in the “Exceptions.” 

(a) In Standard Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 113 IL. C. C. 597, 
the rate tariff contained no specific commodity rate to a certain 
destination, but contained an intermediate rule in connection 
with commodity rates to more distant points which applied to 
all destinations “not specifically provided for.” Agent Jones’ 
Exceptions to Official Classification No. 130-series, contained a 
provision that where the 5th class was a certain amount, the 
rate_on petroleum would be a certain amount. The Commis- 
sion in discussing the situation (P. 600), said: 


Defendants concede that so long as the tariffs provided for com- 
puting those rates on a definite percentage basis, they were class rates 
but contend that when that method of publication was canceled, and 
the rules published as specific amounts without any fixed relation to 
the class rates, they became commodity rates. The rates charged 
applied on the single group of commodities in the petroleum list; they 
were published in definite amounts. .. In our opinion they were suf- 
ficiently specified as to render the intermediate rules inoperative in 
connection with the traffic. 


When considered in the light of the well-established rule 
that the publication of a commodity rate removes application 
of the class rate, we think the latter decision must be read as 
holding that where the amount of the rate is stated in or 
designated by the Exceptions Tariff without having to use the 
class rate other than for index purposes, as in the above case, 
such provision establishes a commodity rate basis. 

As to ratings or rates provided in the Exceptions Circular 
as taking a stated percentage of a class rate, such ratings are 
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class rates. See Boldt Paper Mills vs. Director General, 62 
I. C. C. 471, and California Packing Corporation vs. Director 
General, 78 I. C. C. 190. 

(b) As to rates or ratings published in the Exceptions as 
“Column” 40, or 60, etc., we have a definite assignment of a 
particular commodity to a rate column found only in the line- 
haul tariff. While the rates in such column actually bear a 
definite percentage relationship to first class, neither the Ex- 
ceptions tariff nor the rate tariff disclose this information for 
the purpose of computing the rate. The rate is already com- 
puted and stated outright, which was true in the Standard Oil 
Co. case cited, and is not true where the reader must compute 
the percentage of a class rate, as in the other cases cited. 
The distinction lies in the stating of the basis. If either the 
rate tariff or “Exceptions” designates the columns as “class” 
columns, then, of course, we would say that the Exceptions 
Tariffs is in the true sense a classification exception and merely 
assigns that commodity to a particular class, in so far as the 
particular rate tariff is concerned. 

In this connection we note recent supplements to Consoli- 
dated Freight Classification No. 6 contain some ratings which 
harmonize with rate columns other than the usual standard class 
rate columns. For instance, Supplement 47 publishes “Class 
70” on certain commodities. However, our view is that unless 
the rate tariff contains something definite to constitute the rate 
columns “Class” rate columns neither the classification proper 
nor the Exceptions tariff in rating a commodity as “Class 45,” 
“Class 70” has any application to that rate tariff. If the Ex- 
ceptions tariff merely assigns the commodity to “Column 45” 
or “Column 70,” however, and the rate tariff does not designate 
the rate column as a class column, our view is that such publi- 
cation results in a commodity rate. The amount of such rate 
is as specifically designated, in our opinion, as it was in the 
Standard Oil Co. case cited, but whether it is a class or com- 
modity rate depends, we think, upon whether the rate column 
is designated as a class or as a commodity rate column. We 
think this is why no definite rule can be laid down; it depends 
upon the manner in which the line-haul rate tariff in each 
case is made up and how it denominates the rate columns. 


Classification Rules—Reasonableness of Rates Limited to Com- 
modity Shipped in Packages and Excluding Same Commodity 
Shipped in Bulk 


Georgia.—Question: Please refer to Item No. 24, page 200, 
Consolidated Freight Classification No. 6, Fertilizing Compounds 
(Manufactured Fertilizers), N. O. I. B. N. You will note the 
carload description reads: “In bulk in cloth or paper bags or 
in bulk in barrels or boxes. Minimum weight 30,000 pounds.” 

Recently we shipped from our New Albany, Indiana, plant 
to our Cincinnati, Ohio, plant, several cars of manufactured 
fertilizer in bulk. Originally the carriers assessed the Fertilizer 
rate applicable in C. F. A. territory, however, they have now 
issued undercharge bills based on rule 26 rating, stating as 
their authority, three classes higher than sixth class rate, as 
per rule No. 5, Section D, C. F. C. No. 6. You will note such 
material as Acid Phosphate, Muriate of Potash and Tankage 
are provided for in bulk shipments in Agent Jones’ tariff 458-A, 
I. C. C. 2287; however, manufactured fertilizers are not provided 
for when shipments are made in bulk. 

In your opinion, what rate should be applicable to bulk 
shipments of mixed fertilizers, and advise if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued any ruling as to whether or 
not the bulk rate should be higher than shipments made in 
bags, barrels, or boxes. 


Answer: It is well settled that when a rate is published 
to apply in a specific manner it will not apply in a manner not 
designated. As the rate on manufactured fertilizer in this 
instance is limited to shipments moving in packages it was 
not applicable to shipments in bulk. So many considerations 
are involved in the question of what constitutes a reasonable 
rate or when a rate is unreasonable that an opinion to be of 
probative value must needs be predicated upon a thorough 
analysis. Our service to readers of this column does not con- 
template research of that nature. The rate might well be 
unduly prejudicial of shipments moving in bulk and unduly 
preferential of shipments moving in packages and not be un- 
reasonable per se. 

However, of interest is the case of Morrell & Co. vs. N. Y. C. 
R. R., 104 I. C. C. 104. Complainants contended that rates 
charged on cured meats shipped loose or in bulk were un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded rates on the same com- 
modities shipped in packages. They were rated 4th class 
when loose and 5th when in packages in Official Classification 
territory. The Commission found that the rating as applied to 
this traffic was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 5th 
class applicable to shipments of the same commodity in pack- 
ages. It said (P. 132, of ratings in Official Classification 


territory): 
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The distinction of a higher rating on an article when shipped 
loose than when shipped in packages, both subject to the same carload 


minimum, is unique in freight-rate classification. Out of 4,642 car. 
load items, 1,828 show ratings on articles packed and loose; out of 
these items, 1,823 carry the same rating for packed as for loose; of 
the five remaining items two are those quoted on dry-salted and 
pickled cured meats which are in issue; of the three remaining items 
two cover actinolite ore and graphite ore with lower ratings of 
6th class when shipped loose than 5th class when shipped in packages; 
and the one remaining item covering tobacco stems, unground, O- 
vides a higher rating of 5th class for loose shipments than 6th class 
in packages; but the carload minimum of 20,000 pounds on_ stems, 
loose, is less than the minimum for stems in packages, which igs 
24,000 pounds. . These observations show that the request for rates 
on cured meats, loose, no higher than when shipped in packages, is 
consistent with an established principle of freight classification. 


The foregoing indicates that a comparison with other com- 
modities which are rated the same whether in packages or 
loose or in bulk, might have much weight. However, that one 
may not rely altogether upon just such a. comparison, irrespec- 
tive of transportation conditions involved as to each commodity 
with which comparison is drawn, is indicated in Omaha Cold 
Storage Co. vs. C. & N. W., 98 I. C. C. 487, in which the Com- 
mission commented upon a former decision in Agate Products 
Co. vs. Director General, 66 I. C. C. 674, thus: 


In the Agate Products case the rates assessed on boulders, in bags, 
were found unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded the rates 
applicable to the same commodity in boxes or barrels and reparation 
was awarded. In that case we found that agate boulders are very 
similar, from a transportation standpoint, to grinding pebbles, rated 
4th class, in bags, in less carloads. The nature of the commodity 
there dealt with was such that manifestly no difference in rating was 
warranted by the difference in packing. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Minimum Weights and 
Estimated Weights on Fresh Fruits From Alabama to Cen. 
tral Freight Territory 


Ohio.—Question: We are having argument with various 
carriers regarding the carload minimum weight of 20,000 pounds 
on peaches as published in Frisco Tariff 2241-J, I. C. C. 9158. 
As far back as 1907, the carload minimum weight on peaches 
from all points in the south to destinations in Official and 
Southern territories and certain destinations in Western Trunk 
Line territories was 20,000 pounds. 


Carriers are insisting on collecting freight charges from 
points in Alabama on basis of 55 pounds per bushel, authority 
being Item 215, which is a table of estimated weights and this 
table provides that freight charges will be assessed on basis 
of 55 pounds per bushel on peaches. This tariff is silent as 
to the containers which makes tariff subject to Official Classi- 
fication, which provides for a carload minimum of 20,000 pounds 
on peaches packed in standard bushel baskets. 


In view of the wording of Item 215, is it your opinion that 
the carload minimum of 20,000 pounds may be disregarded and 
freight charges be assessed on basis of 55 pounds per bushel 
subject to a higher minimum? 


Answer: In our opinion freight charges should be assessed 
by multiplying the actual number of bushel packages in the 
car by 55 pounds, the estimated weight provided therefor in 
Item 215 of the tariff, and applying to that total estimated 
weight the rate stated in this tariff from origin to destination. 
If the aggregate charge on the shipment on this basis is lower 
than that obtained by applying the rate to the minimum weight 
of 20,000 pounds specifically published in Item 145 for peaches, 
freight charges should be assessed on the latter basis. If the 
charge obtained by applying the rate to the total estimated 
weight based on 55 pounds per bushel package is greater than 
that obtained by applying the rate to the 20,000 pounds mini- 
mum, such greater charge will have to be applied, and this 
would not be disregarding the minimum weight of 20,000 pounds. 
Wherever actual or authorized estimated weight is greater than 
the minimum weight charges must be assessed on such actual 
or authorized estimated weight, the minimum weight being 
protected in so doing. 

The question does not state what “higher minimum” is 
claimed by the carriers to be applicable. It merely states that 
the carriers contend charges should be assessed on basis of 
estimated weight of 55 pounds per bushel. The other side of the 
argument is not presented. Item 215 specifically authorizes 
shipments in bushel packages, though not stating the particular 
kind. It states that shipments of peaches in bushel packages 
will not be weighed but freight charges will be assessed upon 
the estimated weight set forth in the table. Item 145 states 
that the minimum weight will be 20,000 pounds. There is no 
need for resort to the Classification as we see it, and the ques- 
tion discloses no contention by the carrier that the minimum 
is other than 20,000 pounds. The maximum charge if the 
estimated weight at 55 pounds per package is greater than 
20,000 pounds, is that obtained by applying the rate to such 
estimated weight. If such estimated weight is less than 20,000 
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pounds, the minimum and maximum charge is obtained by apply- 
ing the rate to the minimum weight of 20,000 pounds. 


Limitations Against Collection of Loss and Damage Claims— 
Effect of Filing Notice of Claim with Wrong Carrier 


Georgia.—Question: The John Doe Furniture Company, on 
October 10th, 1930, made shipment of a carload of furniture to 
John Roe Furniture Company, Roeville, N. Y., delivery being 
accomplished November 4, 1930. In June, 1931, John Roe filed 
a claim for damage to the shipment with carrier A, which was 
paid in July, 1931. Subsequent investigation by carrier A de- 
veloped the fact that it did not handle the shipment and on 
December, 1931, carrier A collected back the amount it had 
paid to the John Roe Company. On January 20, 1932, the John 
Doe Furniture Company filed a claim with carrier B, which 
had handled the shipment initially. The time from the date of 
the delivery of the shipment until the claim was filed with 
carrier B was one year and two months. Carrier B declined 
the claim on the ground that it was not filed with it (Carrier B) 
within the nine months’ period stipulated in the bill of lading. 

Claimant contends that the,claim having been paid by 
carrier A, although in error, is evidence of the carriers’ lia- 
bility. Furthermore, as one of the carriers, party to the original 
haul and also the delivering line, accepted debit for its part of 
the claim within the legal limit, this operates, claimant contends, 
to nullify the nine months’ clause and make binding liability 
on the proper initial carrier. 

Answer: Paragraph (a), Section 2, of the Uniform Bill of 
Lading conditions provides: 


As a condition precedent to recovery, claims must be filed in 
writing with the receiving or delivering carrier, or carrier issuing 
this bill of lading, or carrier on whose line the loss, damage, injury 
or delay occurred within nine months after delivery of the property, 
etc. 


It is not material with which carrier the claim was filed so 
long as it participated in the movement of the shipment and 
is one of those indicated in the foregoing clause. It is presumed 
that the carrier to which claim or notice thereof is presented 
will notify all the others, as it has means of ascertaining just 
which they are. While we know of no case on the subject we 
believe the Roe Company’s notice was made sufficient by the 
action of the delivering carrier in acknowledging responsibility 
and joining in payment of the claim. We do not think the 
subsequent reimbursement of Carrier A amounted to an aband- 
onment of the claim by the Roe Company, and we know of 
nothing to prevent the Roe Company from appointing the Doe 
Company its agent to continue the prosecution of the claim to 
a recovery. 

It is clear to us, however, that the Doe Company would have 
to prove its agency relationship, in such case, if it were to re- 
cover as Roe’s agent; or it would have to prove that the Doe 
Company was its agent in presenting the claim originally and 
that the presentation to B carrier was not in the nature of a 
new claim but a continuation of the claim begun by Roe Com- 
pany. Unless the Doe Company can show that Roe Company 
was its agent when it presented the claim to the delivering 
carrier through Carrier A, or that Doe Company now represents 
the Roe Company in a furtherance of that claim, it is our view 
that Doe Company may not recover. 

Doe Company could not in its own right as a new claim 
recover, for all new claims were barred when he placed claim 
with B carrier. 


Tariff Interpretation—Effect of Failure of Supplement to Indi- 
cate on its Title Page All Supplements Which Contain 
Changes From Original Tariff 


Missouri.—Question: For some time I have been endeavor- 
ing to secure proper rate to protect on shipments of gasoline 
from Oklahoma Group 3 points to Salem, Washington, and 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa. The rate, as originally set forth, is 
found in Southwestern Lines Tariff 125-F, I. C. C. 2205. It seems 
publishing Agent Johanson, in a certain supplement to the 
tariff, increased the rate from the original tariff. However, at 
a later date this supplement was canceled and a reissue did not 
carry the basis as shown in the first mentioned supplement. 
This condition existed for a period of approximately three 
months, at which time the tariff was again supplemented and 
the rate as set forth in the first supplement was reestablished. 

It is our contention that during the period which failed to 
carry the new established rate or basis, the old basis as shown 
in original tariff was the basis which should be protected. I 
am in receipt of a letter from one of the railroads which par- 
ticipated in the movement of this traffic, one of the paragraphs 
in the letter reading as follows: 


When Supplements 68 and 69 were suspended by Supplement 72, 
the tariff publishing agent failed to give reference to Supplement 
64 as being in effect, however I. & S. 3702 had the effect of suspend- 
ing the cancellation of those portions of Supplement 64 covered by 
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such suspension, therefore the rates in effect were not changed and 
the rates in effect since July 13, 1931, to Washington, Salem and 
Mt. Pleasant, Ia., were 35% cents from Group 3 and 34 cents from 


Group 4. It is very unfortunate that Supplement 72 did not give 

proper reference to the effective supplement. 

It seems that this particular railroad wishes us to under. 
stand that even though as of date of shipment the supplement 
in effect did not carry the new basis, we should have known 
that the I. & S. Docket mentioned above took care of this 
feature. We do not think that shippers should have to know 
the contents of all I. C. C. dockets and feel that the rate in 
effect should be as shown in effective supplement as outlined 
above. 

Answer: In the original tariff these Iowa points were sub. 
ject to Burlington, Iowa, group rates of 35% cents from origin 
group 3 and 33 cents from group 4. In Supplement 47, effec- 
tive July 13, 1913, pursuant to I. C. C. Docket No. 16504, a new 
basing group was established called “Brighton, Iowa,” to which 
the rates were stated at 351%4 cents and 34 cents from origin 
groups Nos. 3 and 4 respectively. Prior to this date Brighton, 
Iowa, itself was subject to the Burlington rate basis. On this 
date the rate to Burlington rate points was reduced from origin 
group 3 to 34 cents, and advanced from origin group 4 to 34 
cents. Supplement 47 transferred Mt. Pleasant, Salem, and 
Washington from the Burlington to the Brighton basis. Sup- 
plement 47 made no change from group 3 to these points, but 
did advance the rate from group 4 from 33 cents to 34 cents. 
The rates to these Iowa points mentioned continued at 35% 
cents from group 3 and 34 cents from group 4, and Were con- 
secutively published without any intervening gap through Sup- 
plements 48, 51, 52, 54, 55, 57, 60 and 64. 

Supplement 68 proposed to reduce the group 4 rate to 33 
cents, but no change was proposed in the group 8 rate. This 
supplement was suspended in I. & S. Docket 3702, and so an- 
nounced by Supplement 72. This reduction did not, therefore, 
become effective, leaving the rates standing in Supplement 64. 
Supplement 69 proposed to cancel Supplement 64 and to re- 
issue the Supplement 68 rates of 35% cents from group 3 
and proposed reduced rate of 33 cents from group 4 to 
the Brighton group, but it likewise was suspended in I. & §. 
Docket 3702, so again Supplement 64 remained in effect with 
the rates of 351% cents from group 3 and 34 cents from 
group 4 undisturbed. Supplement 72 also announced the sus- 
pension of that portion of Supplement 69 which would affect 
the Mt. Pleasant, Salem, and Washington rates as published 
in Supplement 64. 

It is clear to us that inasmuch as Supplement 64 clearly 
stated the rates from groups 3 and 4 to Brighton group, and 
showed that these particular destinations were within that 
group, and Supplement 72 clearly shows that the efforts of the 
carriers in Supplements 68 and 69 to change the Brighton rates 
were ineffective because of the suspension in I. & S. 3702, the 
rates in Supplement 64 were never disturbed, and continued in 
effect throughout the period of suspension of the proposed 
changes. 

It does not require an examination of the Commission’s sus- 
pension order in this docket to determine what rates are in 
effect in this tariff; the supplements clearly show this infor- 
mation, as above outlined. We have not referred to the sus- 
pension order in the above examination of the tariff and sup- 
plements. The fact that Supplement 72 does not list Supple- 
ment 64 as still containing changes does not in any way affect 
the rates that are carried in Supplement 64, for they remain 
in effect until canceled. The notices carried on title pages of 
supplements as to what supplements are in effect and contain 
changes from the original tariff are at most merely statements 
of what the tariff compiler thinks or believes are still in effect, 
but what he thinks or believes has nothing to do with deter- 
mining what rates and supplements are actually in effect. Our 
conclusion is that if shipments moved during the effectiveness 
of Supplement 64 and the period under which Supplements 68 
and 69 were under suspension, they were subject to 351% cents 
from group 3 and 34 cents from group 4. 

Billing to an Intermediate Station, Accepting Delivery, and 
Reshipping to Ultimate Destination, Purpose of Stopping 
at Intermediate [Point to Defeat Through Interstate Rate 
Ohio.—Question: Is it lawful for a shipper, at a point in 

Indiana, who has a carload shipment for a point in North Dakota 

which is covered by a through commodity rate which, because 

of the high minimum weight makes a higher charge than a 

combination of class rates on Chicago, to consign the shipment 

to a consignee in Chicago who would receive the car on 4 

private siding and so far as the carriers are concerned, take 

delivery, and then issue a new bill of lading consigning the 
car to North Dakota? We are familiar with the old conference 
rulings Nos. 98, 337, and 365, but all of these rulings refer to 
cases where the carrier’s agent was acting for the shipper. 
We have in mind a case where the carrier’s agent would not 
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be acting for the shipper and where the car would be consigned 
to a consignee who might have an interest in the goods or 
might be a representative of the final consignee in North Dakota. 


If your answer is to the effect that this is an unlawful prac- 
tice, would the situation be any different if the car was opened 
for any purpose at Chicago? 

Answer: In our opinion none of the incidents mentioned 
as transpiring at the intermediate point would change the es- 
sential character of the shipment as a through interstate one. 
The all-controlling element in such cases is the intention of 
the shipper. If at time of shipment from original shipping 
point he intends that the shipment shall move to an interstate 
destination and follows up that intention until shipment reaches 
that destination, whatever else he may do is mere incident to 
such through transportation. As the Commission in Muse Lum- 
ber Co. vs. Director General, 85 I. C. C. 267, and the United 
States Supreme Court in ©. M. & St. P. Ry. vs. Iowa, 233 U. S. 
334, said, the nature of the shipment “must be determined by 
the essential character of the commerce, which is to be ascer- 
tained from all the pertinent facts, circumstances, and condi- 
tions, and ‘not by mere billings or forms of contracts.’” 


In B. & O. S. W. R. R. Co. vs. Settle & Co., 260 U. S. 166, 
the Supreme Court said: 


Before the decisions above referred to (A. T. & S. F. vs. Harold, 


241 U. S. 371; St. L. S. W. Ry. vs. U. S., 245 U. S. 136; Central Ry. 
of N. J. vs. U. BS., 257 U. S. 247; P. & R. Ry. vs. Hancock, 253 U. S. 
234), it was commonly assumed that, while a carrier or one of its 
employes might not act as a reconsigning agent for a shipper in 
order to enable him to use a combination of lower intermediate 
rates and thus avoid the higher charges incident to the through 
interstate movement, the shipper might so use the combination, 
provided he consigned the car to himself at the intermediate point, 
there paid the charges, took possession, and then reshipped the car 
on the local rate to its real destination. The distinction made was 
without basis in reason. 


The court further stated: 


If the intention with which the shipment was made had been 
actually in issue, the fact that possession of the cars was taken by 
the shipper at Oakley and that they were not rebilled for several 
days, would have justified the jury in finding that it was originally 
the intention to end the movement at Oakley and that the rebill- 
ing to Madisonville was an afterthought. But the defendant ad- 
mitted at the trial that it was intended from the beginning that 
the cars should go to Madisonville . . . In other words, Madison- 
ville was at all times the destination of the cars; Oakley was to 
be merely an intermediate stopping place; and the original inten- 
tion persisted in was carried out. That the interstate journey might 
end at Oakley was never more than a Possibility. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the intention as it was carried out determined, as 
matter of law, the essential nature of the movement; and hence 
that the movement through to Madisonville was an interstate ship- 
ment. For neither through billing, uninterrupted movement, con- 
tinuous possession by the carrier, or unbroken bulk, is an _essen- 
tial of a through interstate shipment . .. But where it is admitted 
that the shipment made to the ultimate destination had at all times 
been intended these incidents are without legal significance... 


We believe the above shows that once the shipper’s inten- 
tion is disclosed of making a through shipment from Indiana 
to North Dakota, billing to Chicago, there unloading and subse- 
quently rebilling would not defeat the through interstate rate. 
Most tariffs now contain Rule 56 (I. C. C. Tariff Circular No. 
20), under which the carrier promises to apply to the Commis- 
sion for authority to make reparation down to the basis of the 
aggregate of intermediates where shipments have moved on 
a through rate which exceeds such basis. 


Misrouting of Shipment Milled in Transit 


Kansas.—Question: Who is chargeable with the following 
misrouting? A shipper tenders to carrier A a car of flour for 
destination X. The bill of lading showed route A, care B—C 
delivery. The rate was inserted in the bill of lading of 57% 
cents, less 10 cents, paid in 47% cents, balance through on 
tonnage portion and 62 cents through on flat portion. There 
are two gateways over which the above rate is made, but the 
bill of lading does not show how the above rates are arrived 
at. One rate applies via Evansville and one via Memphis, but 
the above rate will not apply to X in connection with carrier 
C when moving via Memphis, there being a higher rate via 
this route in connection with carrier C. But the above rate 
will apply via Evansville. 

Carrier A routed the car via A carrier to Kansas City, 
care of carrier B for carrier C delivery. Carrier B moved the 
car from Kansas City via Memphis and made delivery to carrier 
C at Birmingham for destination X. Tariff routings to protect 
rate shown in bill of lading would have been to carrier A 
Kansas City, carrier B to East St. Louis and carrier C beyond. 

Carrier C is now asking for additional charges for higher 
rate through Memphis gateway. From whom would this be due? 

Answer: Unless carrier A tendered routing directions via 
Memphis when delivering shipment to carrier B at Kansas City 
under billing showing the two rates which were to be protected, 
our view is that carrier B is responsible for misrouting the 
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shipment. We understand that both rates that were to be pro 
tected apply via carrier A to Kansas City, carrier B to East 
St. Louis and carrier C to destination. This being the case 
if B had no direction from A to send via Memphis, B, in its 
apparent desire to take the long haul to Birmingham, has cause 
the excess charge to accrue and is responsible to its connections 
therefore, and the shipper is not liable. 


There is apparently no conflict between the rate and the 
route shown in the bill of lading, and under the circumstances 
we would refer carrier C to carrier B for collection of the addi. 
tional charges. 


Tariff Interpretation—Rate Factor Stated in Tariff for Purpose 
of Making Up Through Rate Limited to Use Stated in 
Through Rate Tariff 


Ohio.—Question: We will appreciate your opinion in the 
following matter: 


A carload of scrap brass and copper moved from a point 
in North Carolina to a point in Michigan. At the time the car 
moved, through class rates were in effect from origin to des. 
tination per Jones’ Tariff 450, I. C. C. 2294. Section 3 of that 
tariff allows the use of combination rates named in that sec. 
tion. Classificaton Exceptions provide 6th class rating ip 
Southern territory and the 6th class proportional rate in Section 
3 of Jones’ Tariff 450 from origin to Virginia Cities was 29% 
cents, and there was a commodity rate in Curlett’s Tariff 23 
from Virginia Cities to destination of 28 cents. Carriers claim 
that the commodity rate in Tariff 23 cannot be used in connec. 
tion with proportional 6th class rate in Section 3 of Jones’ 450 
because of the restriction provided in connection with the use 
of the rate in Section 3 requiring that both factors must be 
used to make the rate in Section 3. We do not find that there 
was any proportional rate from orgin to Virginia Cities or 
Potomac Yards except the one published in Section 3 and that 
if we wish to use the commodity rate in Curlett’s 23, we would 
have to use the 6th class local rate from origin to Virginia 
Cities or Potomac Yards, which was 39 cents, making a com- 
bination rate of 67 cents. The 6th class proportional rate. in 
Section 3 was 29% cents and if this could be used with the 
28 cent rate, the combination would be 57% cents. 


Jones’ Tariff 450 on page 340 has the usual commodity rate 
clause which provides that when a commodity rate is estab- 
lished, it removes the application of the class rate to or from 
the same points, and we are wondering if this could be con- 
strued as authorizing substitution of the commodity rate of 
28 cents for the proportional class rate of 5th class per Official 
Classification, in Section 3. 


Answer: Agent Jones’ Tariff 450-A, I. C. C. 2294, provides 
on its title page that it contains rates between Michigan, on 
the one hand, and North Carolina, on the other. There is no 
provision indicated that it contains rates, local or proportional, 
from North Carolina to Virginia Cities, nor do we find any 
proportional rates from North Carolina to Virginia Cities in 
this tariff. The tariff in Section 1 contains joint through rates 
from North Carolina to Michgian, and this section provides that 
these through rates may be disregarded if the plan outlined 
in Section 3 makes lower. For the purpose of making up 
alternative rates in Section 3 factors are published therein, one 
set shown as applying from North Carolina points to the Vir- 
ginia Cities, the other set as applying from the Virginia Cities 
to Michigan. These factors are bound together by the rule in 
Section 3, which reads: 


If the rates from or to stations referred to on pages 973 to 1006 
in this section (including Michigan points) from or to the points 
listed above (Virginia Cities) combined with the rates from or to 
the stations referred to on pages 1007 to 1020 in this section (in- 
cluding North Carolina) from or to the points listed above (Virginia 
Cities), make a lower through charge on the same shipment than 
the through rates published in Sections 1 and 2, the charge result- 
ing from the combination of rates in this section will apply. 


The parenthetical inclosures are interpolated by us. It is 
noted that no rates are published from North Carolina to Vil- 
ginia Cities nor from Virginia Cities to Michigan in Section 3, 
but through combination rates are shown in that section for 
the purpose of alternating with Sections 1 and 2. 

Item 982, page 397 of the tariff, authorizes use of the lowest 
aggregate of intermediate rates that may be available if it 
produces charges lower than the through bases named in this 
tariff. Under that item it would be permissible to use the 
local or proportional in some other tariff that contains rates 
from North Carolina to Virginia Cities, and add thereto the 
commodity rate in the Curlett tariff, and if that aggregated 
lower than the through basis outlined in Section 1, 2 or 3 of 
this tariff, such lower aggregate would be applicable. In our 
opinion the use of Section 3 factors, however, is restricted to 
the purposes therein indicated, i. e., to build up through rates 
to alternate with Sections 1 and 2. 
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HIS is a year of politics, of conventions, 
platforms, standard-bearers and vigor- 
ous campaigns. 

The Norfolk and Western Railway, even 
as the major political parties, is in the midst 
of a campaign — not in the political field 
but in the field of merchandise freight 
transportation. 

The “conventions” of the Norfolk and 
Western are the efficiency club meetings, 
attended by thousands of employees over 
the entire system. 

The “platform” is “Precision Transporta- 
tion” — the Norfolk and Western slogan 
that every official and employee is striving 
to uphold. 


The “standard bearers” are “The Skipper” 
“The Pilot”, “The Nomad”, and “The Cara- 
van”, fast merchandise trains that render 
precise, accurate, definite, distinct service, 
day after day, to thousands of shippers and 
receivers of freight between the Virginia 
seacoast and the Midwest. 

The Norfolk and Western “campaign 
managers’ are its representatives located 
in most of the important towns and cities 
of the country. These men will welcome an 
opportunity to show you why you should 
back their “campaign”, particularly during 
this period when precision, efficiency, ac- 
curacy and economy in transportation are 
paramount issues. 
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No. 


No. 


No, 


No. 


. 25416, 


25141, Sub. No., Independent Oil Co. et al, Tupelo, Miss., vs. 
Cc. R. I. & P. Ry. et. al. 

Rates petroleum products El Dorado-Pearson, Ark., to Iuka, 
Miss., and Russellville, Ala., unreasonable and unlawful. Ask rates 
and reparation. 

Sub. No. 1. Taylor Refining Co., Taylor, Tex., vs. 


9 
A. & R. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, petroleum products, Tyler, 
Tex., to southeastern territory, as compared with rates accorded 
products of refineries located at Shreveport, La., the New Orleans 
district of La., Louisville, Ky., Eldorado, Ark., and refineries in 
Okla. and Tex. Asks rates. 

a J. H. Place Fuel Co., Freeport, Ill., vs. C. M. St. P. & P. 
et al. 

Rate in violation sections 1, 3 and 4, coke, Racine, Wis., to 


Freeport, Ill, Alleges Chicago and Milwaukee preferred. Asks 
rates and reparation. 
ie or ah Oil Mill & Gin Co. et al., Tallulah, La., vs. A. 
» Be, Ot al, 
Unreasonable rates, coal, mines in Ala. to Tallulah, La. Ask 


rates not to exceed $2.75 a ton and reparation. 
25402. Star Bucket Pump Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. Wabash et al. 

Charges in violation sections 1 and 6, pumps and parts, St. 
Louis, Mo., to Atchison, Kan. Asks cease and desist order. 
e~ 7 Washburn, Crosby Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al. 

Assails failure of defendants to provide for application of through 
rates on bran, shorts or middlings, from points of origin of grain, 
to destination of product when such products are reshipped from 
Kansas City under in-transit arrangements. Violation of sections 
1, 2 and 6 alleged. Charges assailed based on through wheat rates. 
Complainant alleges that competitors are accorded lower charges. 
Asks rates and waiver of collection of additional charges. 

. Armour and Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 4, butter, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., to Dublin, Ga. Asks cease and desist order, and 
reparation, 

25405. Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffeyville, Kan., vs. Mo. Pac. 

Rates in violation section 6, grain and grain products, to and 
— Coffeyville, Kan. Asks cease and desist order and repara- 

on. 

25406. Gray Knox Marble Co., Knoxville, Tenn., vs. Southern et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 2, 3 and 6, marble, Knoxville, 
Tenn., to Georgetown, D. C. Shippers at Tate and Marietta, Ga., 
and Gantts Quarry, Ala., preferred; also Georgia Marble Co., 
accorded rates on building marble which complainant says is 
same class of material as it ships. Asks rates and reparation. 
25407. Reed & Wheelock, Clay Center, Kan., vs. C. B. & 

Unreasonable rates and charges, sand and gravel, 


Oreapolis, 
Neb., to Prescott, Ia. Asks rates and reparation. 


ras = No. 1, Reed & Wheelock, Clay Center, Kan., vs. C. B. & 


Rates, sand and gravel, from Southbend and Oreapolis, Neb., to 
Bedford, Ia., in violation of section 1. Asks rates and reparation. 
25408. Stedman Rubber Flooring Co., South Braintree, Mass., vs. 
N. 2. C. ot at. 

Unreasonable rates, crude ground talc, Emeryville and other 
N. Y. points to South Braintree, Mass. Asks rates and reparation. 
25409. Bates Barite of Texas et al., Odessa, Tex., vs. S. P. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, crude barytes ore, Mesa, 
Ariz., to Odessa, Tex., as compared with rates on other crude 
ores or crushed rock. Ask rates and reparation. 

25410. P. S. Dorris et al., Alturas, Calif., vs. S. P. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, feeder cattle, Talent, Ore., and 
Medford, Ore., to Alturas, Calif.; bulls, Concepcion, Calif., to 
Winslow, Ariz.; saddle horses, Seligman, Ariz., to Ft. Seward, 
Calif. Ask reparation. 

25411. Sunderland Brothers Co., Omaha, Neb., vs. Alton et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6, sand rubbed 
slate slabs, Fair Haven, Vt., Pen Argyl, Danielsville and Wind 
Gap, Pa., and other points in same general territory taking same 
rates or rates made with relation thereto, to Lincoln and Omaha, 
Neb., Champaign and Urbana, IIl., and other points in same gen- 
eral territory. Asks rates and reparation. 

25412. Dawson Produce Co. et al., Oklahoma City, Okla., vs. A. 
T..-e &. 2. Ot a. 

Unreasonable rates, mixed vegetables in straight carloads and 
lettuce from Colo. producing points to points in Okla. Ask rates 
and reparation. 

25413. Skelly Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla., vs. A. & S. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3 asphalt and/or 
road oil, Mid-continent field points to W. T. L. territory. Chicago, 
E. St Louis, Joliet, Lawrenceville, Lemont, Lockport, Robinson, 
and Wood River, Ill., and E. Chicago and Whiting, Ind., preferred. 
Asks rates. 

25414. Albuquerque Natural Gas Co. et al., Dallas, Tex., vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, material used in connection with work of 
producing and distributing natural gas and its products, points in 
Conn., Colo., La., and Tex. to various points in N. M. Asks rates 
and reparation. 


. 25415. Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, W. Va., vs. A. C. L. 


et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, sulphate of ammonia, Fol- 
lansbee, W. Va., to points in Ala., N. C. and S. C. Competitors at 
Pittsburgh, Aliquippa and Midland, Pa., Canton, Cleveland and 
Toledo, O., and other points in C. F. A. and E. T. L. territories 
preferred. Asks rates and reparation. 

Atlantic City Coal Dealers’ Credit Bureau et al., Atlantic 
CH, i. 6, Wa. A. C..et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, anthracite coal, points in Pa. 
to Atlantic City, N. J. Asks rates and reparation. 

25417. Barth Co. et al., Culbertson, Neb., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, hogs, points in Kan., Neb., and Colo. to Los 
Angeles and other Calif. points. Ask reparation. 

25418. Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange, Inc., et al., 
Onley, Va., vs. A. & R. et al. 
Unreasonable rates and charges, potatoes, points in Del., Md. 
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. 25431, Sub. No. 1, Cherokee Clay Products Co. vs. A. 


. 25435, C. I. & M. Dingfelder, New York City, vs. 
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and Va. to points in southern territory. 
tion. 

_ Fairbanks-Morse & Co. et al., Chicago, Ill., vs. A. & x 
et al. : 

Rates in violation first three sections, bituminous coal, fron 
southern Hlinois, western Kentucky, and Indiana to Beloit, Wis 
as compared with rates to Rockford, Freeport and Chicago, Jj 
Ask rates and reparation. ’ 
25420. Menasha Woodenware Corporation, Menasha, Wis., vs, 4 
& W. et al. ; 

Unreasonable rates and charges, woodenware, Menasha, Wis, 
to points in Ind., Mich., O., Va., W. Va., Ky., Pa., N. Y., ang 
other eastern states. Asks rates for future. 
25421. Roessler & Lasslacher Chemical Co., Inc., New York, y, 
X., Ve. XZ. CCC AL ; 

Unreasonable rates and charges, ammoniacal liquor, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., to Wilmington and Greensboro, N. C. Asks waiver 
of undercharges and reparation. 
oy Deep Rock Oil Corporation, Cushing, Okla., vs. A. & W. 
et al. 

Unlawful and discriminatory classification gas oil, residue, or 
cracked gas oil. Charges that practice of carriers in classifying 
the product and — rates therefor because of the trade name 
used by the shipper and charging lower rate when the other trade 
name is used is unlawful and discriminatory since the commodity 
is the same in all instances and is used for heating purposes, 
Asks that commodity _ be transported under its true classification, 
to wit, ‘‘fuel oil,’’ and reasonable rates. 

25423. Johnson & Lodewick, Inc., et al., Roswell, N. M., vs. A. 
T. & S. F. et al. ; : 

Unreasonable rates and charges, lubricating oils and greases, 
Carteret, N. J., Emlenton and Philadelphia, Pa., and New York, 
N. Y., to Farwell, Tex., and Roswell, Artesia and Carlsbad, N, 
M. Ask rates and reparation. 

— M. N. Eldridge & Son, Brawley, Calif., vs. L. A. & S. L, 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates, feeder cattle, Modena and Cedar City, 
Utah, to Calipatria, Calif. Asks reparation. 

25425. John H. Grant Co., El Paso, Tex., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, cheese, points in Colo. to EI 
Paso, Tex. Asks rates and reparation. 

25425. Sub. No. 1. Donald S. Grant Co., San Antonio, Tex., vs. 
AT. & BF, ot al. 

Same complaint and prayer as to cheese from Colo. to San 
Antonio, Tex. 

25426. J. G. Johnson, Inc., et al., San Francisco, Calif., vs. 0.-W. 
R. & N. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, sheep, points in Ore. to San Francisco and 
nearby points. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 
25427. Peerless-Union Explosives Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa., 
vs. B. & O. et al. : 

Unreasonable rates and charges, nitrate of soda, New York, 
N. Y., Camden, N. J., and Baltimore, Md., to North Leroy, N. 
Y. Asks rates and reparation. 

25428, Beaver Portland Cement Co. et al, Gold Hill, Ore., vs. Cali- 
fornia Central et al. , amet 

Trans-shipment rates on cement, California mills to points in 
Oregon and Washington, alleged unduly to prefer California mills 
and unduly prejudice mills in Oregon and Washington; also in vio- 
lation of Section 15a (2). Ask for the restriction of trans-ship- 
ment rates so that they cannot be charged lawfully for the trans- 
portation of cement to ports in California when destined for fur- 
ther movement beyond the ports to points in Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 

25429, Signal Mountain Portland Cement Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
vs. Alcolu R. R. et al. ; 

Rates on cement from Chattanooga, Tenn., to points in North 
and South Carolina in violation of sections 1, 2 and 8, the prefer- 
ence alleged being for mills in Ga. and Ala. Asks rates and 
reparation. 

25430, California Live Stock Commission Co. et al, Los Angeles, 
Calif., vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Rates and charges on stocker or range cattle and fat cattle 
from points in N. Mex., Okla. and Tex. to destinations in Ariz., 
Calif., N. Mex. and Tex. in violation of section 1,. Ask rates and 
reparation. 

25431, ee Brick and Tile Co., Macon, Ga., vs. A. B. & C. 
R. R. et al. i : 

Rates on brick and hollow tile from Macon, Ga., to points in 
Florida peninsula made on the Jacksonville combination in viola- 
tion of section 1. Asks rates and reparation. . ae 


R. R. et al. Same complaint and prayer as the preceding. 
25431, Sub. No. 2. Southern Brick & Tile Co., Macon, Ga., VS. 
A, B. & C, et al. 
Rates, clay products 
and Columbus, Ga., to da 
on Jacksonville combinations, 
aration. 
= Los Angeles Union Stock Yards Co. vs. L. A. & S. L. R. B 
et al. , 
Alleges that denial by defendant of sorting and consolidating 
privileges on hogs at Los Angeles results in violation of section 3, 
the undue preference alleged being in favor of privately owned and 
operated feed lots at other points in California. Asks for exten- 
sion of the sorting and consolidating privileges to complainants 
yard at Los Angeles. 


Ask rates and repara. 


including brick and hollow tile, Macon 
estinations in the Florida peninsula, based 
in violation section 1. Asks rep- 


. 25433, Southern Chemical Co., Hagerstown, M., vs. Western Mary- 


land et al. 
Unreasonable rate on crude sulphur from Baltimore, Md., t0 
Winchester, Va. Asks for reparation. 
25434, Sharp Grain Co., Healy, Kan., vs. Santa Fe et al. ; 
Unreasonable rates on cane seed and sorghum seed from points 
in Kansas to Dallas and Ft. Worth, Tex. Asks for reparation. 
S. A. L. Ry. et al. 
Rates on peaches having origin in South Carolina and Georgia 
stored at Philadelphia, Pa., and reshipped to Newark, N. J., of 
combination of local rates, unreasonable to extent they exceeded 
through rates to more distant points. Asks reparation. 


. 25436. Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., Hermansville, Mich., V°: 


A. & et al. ‘ 

Rates, lumber and other forest products, Hermansville, Mich., 
to various points in C. F. A. territory, in violation sections 1 an 
3, the undue preference being for shippers near Hermansville 
alleged to have lower rates. Asks reparation. 
~ oe Borden Brick & Tile Co., Goldsboro, N. 
et al. 


c., vs. A.C. L 
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Rates, common brick, Goldsboro, N. C., to points in Va. in 
violation of sections 1, 3 and 13, by reason of lower intrastate 
rates in Va. than the interstate rates from N. C. into Va. Asks 
rates and reparation. 

T < w Aha H. Cooperative Oil Co., Wesley, Ia., vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. 

Rates, petroleum products, points in Okla., Tex., La., Ark., Mo. 
and Kan. to Wesley, Ia., in violation sections 1, 2 and 3, the undue 
preference alleged being for Ft. Dodge, Des Moines, Dubuque and 
Mason City, Ia. Asks rates and reparation. 

° oe Detroit Harbor Terminals, Inc., Detroit, Mich., vs. P. M. 
et al. 

Alleges that imposition of industrial switching charges on 
water-borne traffic to and from its docks and wharves in Detroit, 
instead of reciprocal switching charges which railroads exact 
from each other for switching within the Detroit switching dis- 
trict results in unreasonableness, unjust discrimination and un- 
due prejudice against water-borne traffic and undue preference for 
railroad traffic. Asks for imposition of the reciprocal switching 
charge plus the usual per diem or such other rates as the Com- 
mission may deem reasonable and just. 


25440. Monmouth County Farmers’ Exchange, 
vs. A. & W. P. et al. 

Rates, potatoes, Freehold, and other points in N. J., to Birm- 
ingham, Anniston, Atlanta, and other points in southern terri- 
tory, in violation section 1. Asks reparation. 


25441. Carolina Shippers’ Association, Inc., et al., Wilson, N. C., 
vs. A. C. L. et al. 

_ Rates, potatoes, both Irish and sweet, points in N. C. to points 
in Ill., O., Ind., Mich., W. Va. and Wis., in violation section 1. Ask 
reparation. 


. 25442. San Pedro Chamber of Commerce et al., San Pedro, Calif., 
ve A. FS. & S. FOC al. 

Local and joint class and commodity rates between Los Angeles 
Harbor (San Pedro, Wilmington), Los Angeles and other Calif. 
points and north Pacific ports and points in Calif., Ore., Wash., 
Ida., Utah and Ariz. in violation sections 1 and 3, under pref- 
erence alleged being for Los Angeles and other interior points 
in Calif. to the undue prejudice of Los Angeles Harbor (San 
Pedro-Wilmington). Ask rates. 


. 25443. Armour and Co. et al., Chicago, Ill., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Rates, fresh meats and packing house products, Chicago, IIl., 
S. St. Paul, Minn., and other packing centers, to Montana in 
violation of section 1. Ask rates and reparation. 


. 25444. Mosbacher Motor Co., Wichita, Kans., vs. A. & S. et al. 
Rates, passenger automobiles, extra parts and freight auto- 
mobiles or chassis, Detroit, Mich., to Wichita, Kan., and Ark- 
ansas City, Kan., in violation section 1. Asks reparation. 
. 25445. B. B. Jones, Berryville, Va., vs. N. & W. et al. 

Rates, hay and feed, Mich. and O. to Berryville, between Au- 
gust 15, 1930, and November 30, 1930, in violation sections 1, 2 
and 3, because complainant was not given the benefit of the 
drought-relief rates then in effect and accorded to competitors 
of the complainant who were adjudged to be needy farmers while 
he was not so classified. Asks reparation. 


Freehold, N. J., 
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No. 25446. 
et al. 
Rate, household refrigerators, Chicago, Ill., to Kansas City, Mo 

in violation section 6. Asks reparation. 7 


The Jones Store Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. C. & N, W. 


Personal Notes 


R. N. Collyer, recently appointed chairman of the Pregj. 
dents’ Traffic Conference, formed by railroad executives in the 
eastern district, and chairman of the Trunk Line Association, 
died at his home in Maplewood, N. J., August 1. He was sixty. 
five years old. 

J. C. Meehan has been appointed assistant to freight traffic 
manager, Mobile and Ohio, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
George Hixon has been appointed commercial agent, with head. 
quarters in Chattanooga, Tenn. He will have charge of solicita. 
tion at Chattanooga, Knoxville, Louisville and Cincinnati. 

S. C. Braselman, New Orleans, has been appointed financial 
agent, Waco, Beaumont, Trinity and Sabine Railway. W. L, 
Bell has been appointed general agent at Houston, succeeding 
M. C. Daly, who resigned. O. P. Wolcott has resigned as as. 
sistant general freight agent at Dallas and the position has 
been abolished. 


Arthur E. Bourne has been appointed commercial freight 
agent, Western Maryland, at Chicago. Ray E. Miner, traveling 
freight agent at St. Louis, has been transferred to Chicago. 


Harry M. Adams, former president of the Western Pacific, 
died in Berkeley, Calif., July 30, after a brief illness. He was 
sixty-five years old. He began his railroad career in 1880 as 
a messenger for the St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad. 

L. L. Lapp, formerly division freight agent, G. M. & N., at 
Meridian, Miss., has been appointed district freight agent at 
Chicago. 

E. A. Farr has been appointed to the newly created position 
of assistant general passenger agent, Missouri Pacific, at New 
Orleans, with which is combined the duties of the district pas- 
senger agent. 

After fifty-three years of continuous service, Charles H. 
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Hagerty, general agent, Pennsylvania, at Louisville, has retireg 
Officials and employes of the company, together with othe; 
friends, gave a dinner in his honor at the Pendennis Club Augyy 
4. Bruce C. Cooper, special agent, Columbus, O., has retireg 

F. H. Owen has been appointed chief of the tariff burea, 
of the New York Central (line Buffalo, N. Y., Clearfield, Pa., ang 
west), succeeding Charles Coughlin, assigned to other dutig 
and also chief of the tariff bureau, Big Four, succeeding W. fF 
Bryson, assigned to other duties; chief of the tariff bureay 
Pittsburgh and Lake Erie, succeeding H. L. Beitzel, assigneg 
to other duties; and chief of the tariff bureau, Michigan Centra] 
succeeding E. F, Leuchtmann, assigned to other duties. \; 
Owen’s headquarters will be in New York. 

Edward S. French, president of the Boston and Maine, has 
also been elected president of the Maine Central, effective Sep. 
tember 1. As executive head of the two roads, according to the 
announcement, he will divide his time between the headquar. 
ters of the Maine Central, in Portland, Me., and the Boston anj 
Maine, in Boston. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The annual outing of the Traffic Club of Cleveland will 
be a cruise to Port Stanley, Canada, on the Steamer City of 
Buffalo, August 22. The return will be made the same day, 





Members of the Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco 
have been invited to a meeting of the Pacific Railway Club at 
the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, August 11. The program will 
feature ‘Women in Railroading.” Miss Henrietta Gloff, courier 
traveling passenger agent, Santa Fe, will speak, illustrating her 
talk with a moving picture, “Old and New Trails.” 





The annual “stag” outing of the Cincinnati Traffic Club will 
be given at the Pines Country Club August 16. The annual 
baseball game between shippers and carriers will be played 
and there will be numerous other athletic events. Paul J. 
Naugle is chairman of the committee on arrangements, with 
Howard Bardon in charge of outdoor events. 





“Transportation” was discussed by a number of speakers 
at a meeting of the Traffic Club of Atlanta at the Atlanta Ath- 
letic Club August 1. Musical entertainment was also on the 
program. 





The next meeting of the Traffic Study Club of Atlanta will 
be held at the Henry Grady Hotel August 12. W. L. Stanley, 
chief public relations officer, Seaboard Air Line, will speak on 
“Motor Carrier Competition with Railroads.” 





The annual outing of the Jamestown (N. Y.) Traffic Club 
is scheduled for August 18 at the Midway Park-on-Chautauqua 
Lake. Sports on the program include golf, baseball, bathing 
and boating. An open air dinner in the evening and dancing 
will conclude the day. 





S. S. Butler, general traffic manager, Frisco, will be the 
speaker at a luncheon of the Birmingham Traffic and Trans- 
portation Club at the Southern Club Ballroom August 9. 


SIX-HOUR DAY INVESTIGATION 


The Commission has assigned Ex Parte 106, six-hour day 
investigation, in re the effect upon operation, service and ex 
penses of applying the principle of a six-hour day in the employ- 
ment of railway employes, for further hearing on September 19, 
before division 6. In connection with the notice of the resump- 
tion of hearings, the Commission issued the following to all 
interested: 


This proceeding has been assigned for further hearing on Septem- 
ber 19, 1932, 10 o’clock A. M. (Standard Time), at the office of the 
Commision in Washington, D. C., before Division 6. The order of pro- 
cedure, so far as now determined, will be as follows: (a) Express 
companies and sleeping car companies subject to the interstate con- 
merce act will first be called upon to present by qualified witnesses 
evidence as to what would be the effect upon operation, service and 
expenses of applying the principle of a six-hour day in the employ- 
ment of all classes and each particular class of railway employes 
because of such application, (b) after the express companies and sleep- 
ing ¢ar companies have been heard, representatives of “each particu- 
lar class of railway employes’’ who are qualified to testify as to the 
subject matter of this investigation in so far as it relates to express 
companies and sleeping car companies will be heard, and (c) respond- 
ents will be heard in rebuttal as to the evidence introduced by repre- 
sentatives of railway employes at the original hearing which ended 
ine 2, 1932, and at the further hearing assigned for September 1%, 


Respondents and all other interested parties should advise the 
Commission on or before September 6 who will testify in their be- 
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half, the subject or subjects to be discussed, and the approximate 
amount of time which will be required for the presentation of their 
evidence. All correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C., and should 
refer to Ex Parte No. 106. 


D L j y © * 


ocket of the’ Commission 





NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign- 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


August 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Shinn: 
Fourth Section 0 A eet No. 14781—Cyanamid from Niagara Falls, 
Ont.—Filed b ett. 
Fourth Section ‘Application No. 14701—Cyanamid from Niagara Falls, 
Ont. Filed by T. Jones. 


August 10—Salt Lake City, Utah—Chairman Porter and Examiner 


10856—Utah State Automobile Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
(further hearing). 

1 & S. 3748—Petroleum from North Pacific coast ports to Idaho. 

23508—Public Utilities Commission of State of Idaho vs. O. 8S. 
R. R. et al. (and cases grouped therewith) (further hearing). 

August 13—Elizabethton, Tenn. —Examiner Davis: 

Finance No. 9414—Joint application Southern Ry. and Virginia & 
Southwestern Ry. for permission to abandon a line of railroad in 
Carter county, Tenn. 

August 15—Indianapolis, Ind ——Public Service ees of Indiana: 

Finance ag 9311—Joint application of P. C. & St. L. R. R. and 
Pa. R. lessee, for authority to abandon that part of the Muncié 
Branch Y. the P. C. C. & St. L. R. R. extending from Converse 
to Matthews, Ind. 


August 15—Bristol, Tenn.—Examiner Davis: 
Finance No. 9373—A pplication N. & W. Ry. for permission to aban- 
don a part of its Abingdon branch in Ashe county, N. C. 
> age 16—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiners Mackley and Hall: 
art 7—Rate structure investigation—the grain case. 
rain and products, southwest to California. 
September 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 
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* Fourth Section Application Nos. 14804 and 14574—Sugar from North 
Atlantic ports. 


Avon 16—Salt Lake City, Utah—Chairman Porter and Examiner 


h: 
23508—Public Utilities Commission of State of Idaho vs. O. §. 
R. R. et al. (and cases grouped therewith) (further hearing). 


August 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner —— 
Finance No. 3626—Excess income of B. & A 


August 17—Lake City, Colo.—Public Utilities souninaien of Colorado: 

Finance No. 9386—Application D. & R. G. W. R. R. for permission 

= es a branch line extending from Lake Jct. to Lake City, 
olo 


August 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Hurley and Peyser: 
24890—Transit on vegetable oils in southern territory (adjourned 
hearing) (this hearing will not be had unless request by parties 
received on or before August 6). 


August 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: 

* Finance No. 9549—In the matter of joint application of Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. and Beaver Valley Telephone Co. for a 
certificate of advantage and public interest. 


—- 22—Washington, D. C.—Director Bartel and Examiner Chese]- 
ine: 
Ex Parte 104, part 6—Practices of carriers affecting operating reve. 
nues or expenses, part 6, warehousing and storage of property 
by carriers at the port of New York, N. Y. (further hearing). 


September 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Woodrow: 
Finance No. 3976—Excess income of Virginian Ry. 


September 7—Washington, D, C.—Examiner Waterbury: 
— No. 3703—Excess income of Doniphan, Kensett & Searcy 
J. 


September 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Norpel: 
77 No. 3958—Excess income of Tucson, Cornelia & Gila Bend 


TEXAS GRAIN TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION 


The Grain Traffic Association of Texas, to be composed of 
traffic representatives of grain and milling interests in the 
state, was organized at Fort Worth, July 30. The object of 
the association is the handling of matters of common interest 
pertaining to rates, rules, practices, and legislation affecting 
grain and its products. 

The association elected as its first president, D. R. Simpson, 
traffic commissioner of the Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Ex- 
change, and as its first secretary, Jewell Morris, secretary to the 
traffic commissioner. Headquarters will be maintained in the 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Building. 

Those in attendance were: E. E. Wyatt, Fort Worth Eleva- 
tors Co.; J. W. Shillingburg, Transit Grain aud Commission 
Co.; R. F. Cooke, Rosenbaum Grain Corporation; C. A. Evans, 
Ralston-Purina Co., of Texas; L. R. Himes, Bewley Mills; Ray 
T. Baker, Universal Mills; W. W. Watson, Terminal Grain Co.; 
M. D. Johnston, Carter Grain Co.; C. P. Newsom, Kimbell Mill- 
ing Co.; E. L, Diamond, E. M. Rogers Co.; R. V. Simons, J. A. 
Simons Grain Co.; C. W. Harris, Burrus Mill & Elevator Co. 
(all of Fort Worth); C. J. Wheeler, Pearlstone Mill & Elevator 
Co., Dallas; M. H. Strothman, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas; 
D. R. Simpson, Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange. 
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